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Studies in Biography. 


No. VII.—LORD MACAULAY (Part I.). 


I, 

THE season which is now approaching its meridian has not 
been very prolific of good works in any department of litera- 
ture; but it has been, perhaps, unusually ambitious in the 
line of biography. Not to speak of several lives which belong 
to the history of past generations, such as Mr. Forster's fragment 
on Swift, and Lord E. Fitzmaurice’s Life of Lord Shelburne, 
we find many of the names which were familiar to the men 
and youth of the generation which is yet only ripening into 
old age put before us in connection with new Memoirs. Lord 
Althorp (the Lord Althorp of the Reform Ministry), Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Mayo, Bishop Sumner, and others are enough 
as specimen names. No book of the present year will probably 
be more eagerly and more widely read than Mr. Trevelyan’s 
Life of his uncle, Lord Macaulay. <A great literary name, 
after all, attracts the sympathies of thousands who are but 
lightly stirred by the opportunity of hearing all that can at 
present be said about the prominent politicians of the last 
half century. Macaulay’s name is treasured wherever the 
English language is spoken. Though few modern biographies 
stand the test of time, we think that the mere interest of its 
subject will secure a longer existence to Mr. Trevelyan’s work 
than to most of its class. When we speak of the mere interest 
of the book, we by no means intend to deny its high merits 
as a literary production. It has its faults, no doubt, but it is 
very far above the average of such Memoirs. But Mr. Trevelyan 
will not quarrel with us when we say that its chief security from 
oblivion will lie in its subject. 

Lord Macaulay’s life was a life of very great success, unruffled 
by any conspicuous failures or overwhelming sorrows. It lies 
within compass, so to speak, for its main incidents are few. 
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Then it was a life which has that characteristic to which 
Wordsworth alludes when he speaks of years— 


Link’d each to each by natural piety. 


Macaulay was to the end of his life coloured in character, 
as it were, by the circumstances of his father and father’s 
friends and aims in life. He was; indeed, unlike his father and 
his father’s friends in many respects, but he was always faithful to 
some of the best traditions of the “sect.” His childhood, too, had 
a visible influence on his whole life. Many of the minor defects 
of his character may be traced—if Mr. Trevelyan will allow us 
to contradict him—to his never having been at a great English 
public school. His early habits of book devouring, the culti- 
vation which he gave to his wonderful gift of memory, his 
intense fondness for a range of reading which, wide as it was, 
was limited in many very important respects, and especially 
as to modern literature, for which he had little taste—all these 
and other features in him change very little as he grows older 
and older in the pages of Mr. Trevelyan. His family affections 
remain, from beginning to end, his great passion. His_~ bio- 
graphy, we may say, almost begins and ends with his sisters. 
The life is complete, rounded off, consistent. There are no 
great changes of opinion, though it was his lot to become 
famous for articles in the Edinburgh Review, which, when he 
was obliged to reprint them to protect himself from piracy, he 
did not agree with. No one will make a great psychological 
study out of the history of Macaulay's mind. But, such as it 
is, his life is one not difficult to write, and very pleasant, in 
many ways, to read. 

Before going further, we may say a few words on a disputed 
point, as to which Mr. Trevelyan makes a graceful apology. 
Ought a near relation to write a biography of such a man as 
Lord Macaulay? A biographer who is a near relation of the 
subject of his memoir has usually very great advantages over 
any other. These advantages are too obvious to need enume- 
ration. He has also certain peculiar temptations. He may 
be tempted to be too eulogistic, to exaggerate the importance 
of what his great relation has done, to take his side against 
opponents, and, above all, to imagine that what interests him, 
who sees with domestic eyes, is sure to be equally valuable 
to the public at large for whom he writes. But it would be 
well if these temptations were not as powerful as they are to 
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other biographers. Most biographers come to their task out 
of admiration in themselves—or in others who set them to it 
—for the subject of their biographies. We have never béeh 
able to see why good sense and literary training should. not be 
amply sufficient to guard biographers of either class against 
these dangers. In the case of Lord Macaulay, it is probable 
that the readers of his Zife will feel that Mr. Trevelyan has 
been able to give them a view of his character which they 
feel to be a true view, and which no one but a member of his 
own family might have been able to give. 


ui. 

Mr. Carlyle is said once to have caught a glimpse of 
Macaulay’s face in unwonted repose over a book, and to have 
thought to himself that he “was an honest good sort of fellow, 
made out of oatmeal.” The origin of his family is traced in 
the book before us to a Scotch “minister” of Tiree and Coll, 
the father of the two Mr. Macaulays whose names ate mentioned 
in Johnson’s Tour in the Hebrides. Wis father, Zachary, was a 
remarkable man in his way. He went out at sixteen to manage 
an estate in Jamaica, and at twenty-four he threw up his 
position, advantageous as it had become, because he could not 
bear the treatment to which the blacks -were subjected. 
Returning to England he was taken up by the Abolitionists, 
and sent out as Governor to the newly founded colony of 
Sierra Leone, which he managed with unwearied industry and 
great comparative success for twelve or fourteen years, during 
which the infant settlement was once shamefully plundered by 
the French. He returned home once in the interval, after the 
reduction of the colony to the last extremity by this valiant 
achievement of the great advocates of the Rights of Man, and 
while in England met his future wife, Selina Mills, a friend 
of Hannah More, and the daughter of a Quaker bookseller in 
Bristol. They were married in 1799, and the future historian 
was born in 1800, on the anniversary of the battle of Agincourt. 
Zachary Macaulay was then secretary of the Sierra Leone 
Company. Thomas Babington Macaulay—Babington was the 
name of a country gentleman in Leicestershire, who had 
married Zachary’s sister, and the child was born at his seat, 
Rothley Temple—was at first brought up in Birchin Lane, 
where his father lived at the offices of the Company, and later 
on in Clapham. He spent a good deal of his time at Barley 
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Wood, with Hannah More and her sister, and in his twelfth 
year was sent to a private school at Little Shelford, near 
Cambridge, and he seems to have remained at this same 
school, though it was moved to Aspenden Hall in Hertford- 
shire, until he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1818. 

He was a most precocious boy, gifted, as we have said, with 
a marvellous memory, a flow of speech almost as marvellous, 
and an insatiable appetite for reading. He cared for no toys, 
but lay on the rug with a book in one hand and a bit of bread 
and butter in the other. This was from his very earliest years, 
and when he was sent to a day school when he was the merest 
child, and his mother told him he must now study without 
his usual refection, he told her that industry was to be his 
bread, and attention his butter. There are several most 
amusing anecdotes of the same sort of his boyish days, but we 
must not pick all the tit bits out of Mr. Trevelyan’s volumes. 
He talked like a book, and wrote poetry by the yard. When he 
was seven years old he wrote a compendium of universal 
history, which filled about a quire of paper, and also a tract to 
be used to persuade the people of Malabar to become Christians. 
His parents very wisely never made a show of him, or let him 
think that he was different from other children in cleverness or 
acquirements. He was the eldest of a large family, and the life 
of the whole, teaching them his own love for books, never so 
happy as when he was in the midst of them. To his father, as 
he grew older, he seems to have been a subject of anxiety, for 
Zachary Macaulay was a strictly religious man of an almost 
Puritan type, who abominated novels and light reading, and 
seems to have thought that literature in any shape was not 
worth cultivating except with a distinctly religious aim. 
Macaulay probably owed to him much of the unblemished 
rectitude, integrity, and high principle which guided him in one 
or two of the few difficult passages in his life, as when he 
opposed Lord Grey’s Government, of which he was a sub- 
ordinate member, because the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery 
was not, as he thought, drawn on terms sufficiently large and 
liberal to the blacks. 

It appears certain that Zachary Macaulay must have been 
often put out by the wild young genius over whose training 
he had to preside. The father and the son were men of 
antagonistic tendencies, and we can see that when the young 
prodigy grew up to youth and manhood, there must have 
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been on the one hand a disposition to draw the reins rather 
tight, and on the other to break loose from what must have 
been an irksome restraint. If Zachary abominated novels, 
and would never let his children go to a theatre, his son 
managed to break through the restriction as to reading, not 
only for himself, but for the whole family, during his own 
holidays, and he mentions somewhere his intense delight at his 
first visit to a theatre at Cambridge during one of the University 
vacations. We find more than one trace in the early corre- 
spondence of Zachary Macaulay’s alarm at his son’s falling off 
from his own very severe standard, as when the latter has to 
defend himself against the charge of being commonly known as 
“the novel reader” at Cambridge by replying that in a certain 
set “the knowledge of modern literature is called novel reading.” 
There is somewhat of a jar about the tone of these letters. 
“TI cannot afford to sacrifice a day every week in defence and 
explanation of my habits of reading.” While quite a boy—it 
was his first appearance in print—he had got his father, who 
was editor of a strictly “religious” periodical called the Christian 
Observer, into a scrape by sending him an anonymous letter, 
which Zachary imprudently put into his next number, quite 
unconscious at the time that it proceeded from the pen of his 
hopeful boy. The letter was in defence of works of fiction, and 
highly eulogized Smollett and Fielding. It brought the anger 
of the subscribers on the unfortunate editor—for even the 
subscribers to religious periodicals can sometimes be rude and 
vulgar enough to scold their editors as if they were servants, 
instead of men of at least as good education as themselves. 
Some years later, when Kvuight'’s Magazine was started, and 
supplied with articles by a brilliant set of young writers, many 
of them former contributors to the E/onian, Macaulay was again 
in hot water with his father for writing in so worldly a 
periodical. In truth, the father was too much of a Pharisee and 
the son a little too much of a Babylonian for them quite to 
understand one another. Lady Trevelyan, writing to her son, 
says— 


Your uncle was of opinion that the course pursued by his father 
towards him during his youth was not judicious. But here I am inclined 
to disagree with him. There was no want of proof of the estimation in 
which his father held him, corresponding with him from a very early age 
as with a man, conversing with him freely, and writing of him most 
fondly. But in the desire to keep down any conceit, there was, certainly 
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in my father a great outward show of repression and depreciation; 
Then the faults of your uncle were peculiarly those which my father 
had no patience with. Himself precise in his arrangements, writing a 
beautiful hand, particular about neatness, very accurate and calm, 
detesting strong expressions, and remarkably self-controlled ; while his 
eager impetuous boy, careless of his dress, always forgetting to wash his 
hands and brush his. hair, writing an execrable hand, and folding his 
letters with a great blotch for a seal, was a constant care and solicitude. 
Many letters to your uncle have | read on these subjects... . . General 
Macaulay’s fastidious nature led him to take my father’s line regarding 
your uncle, and my youthful soul was, often vexed by the constant 
reprimands for venial transgressions. But the great sin was the idle 
reading, which was a thorn in‘my father’s side that never was.extracted. 
In truth, he really acknowledged to the full your uncle’s abilities, and 
felt that if he could only add his own mora/e, his unwearied industry, 
his power of concentrating his energies on the work in hand, his patient 
painstaking calmness, to the genius and fervour which his son possessed, 
then a being might be formed who could regenerate the world. 


This sketch by Lady Trevelyan of the relations between 
Macaulay and his father may, perhaps, be well balanced by the 
account given of the Jatter by Sir James Stephen in his famous 
article on the Clapham Sect :-— 


It would require talents of the highest order to exhibit a distinct 
and faithful image of a man whose peculiarity it was to conceal, as far 
as possible, Ins interior life under the veil of his outward appearance. 
That his understanding was proof against sophistry, and his nerves 
against fear, were, indeed, conclusions to which a stranger arrived at 
the first interview with him. But what might be suggesting that 
expression of countenance, at once so earnest and so monotonous— 
by .what manner of feelings those gestures, so uniformly firm and 
deliberate, were prompted—whence the constant traces, of fatigue on 
those overhanging brows and on that athletic, though ungraceful, 
figure—what might bé the charm which excited among his chosen 
circle a faith approaching to superstition and also rising to enthusiasm, 
towards a man whose demeanour was so inanimate, if not austere? 
Yt was a riddle of which neither Gall nor Lavater could have found 
the key.. That much was passing within, which that ineloquent tongue 
and those taciturn features could not utter: that nature had com 
pensated his other bounties by refusing him the means of a ready 
interchange of thought: and that he had won, without knowing how 
to court, the attachment of all who approached him closely—these 
were discoveries which the most casual acquaintance might make, but 
which they whom ‘he honoured with his intimacy, and they alone, 
could ‘explain.. To them he appeared a man possessed by one idea, 
and animated by one master passion—an idea so comprehensive ‘as 
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to impart a.profound interest to. all which indicated its influence over 
him—a passion so benevolent, that the coldest heart could not withhold 
some sympathy from him who was the subject of it... . That God 
had called him into being to wage war with this gigantic evil [the slave 
trade} became his immutable conviction. ‘During forty successive years 
he was ever’ burthened with this thought. It was the subject of his 
visions by day and of his dreams by night. ‘To give them reality, he 
laboured, as.men. labour for. the honours,.of a; profession, or for the 
subsistence of their children. The rising sun. ever found him at his 
task, He went abroad but to advance it. .His commerce, his studies, 
his friendships, his, enterprizes, even his discourse in the bosom of. his 
family, were all bent to the promotion of it. He edited voluminous 
periodical works, but whether theology, literature, or politics were the 
text, the design was still the samé—to train the public mind toa 
detestation of the slave trade and of slavery. He attached himself 
to’ most of the religious and philanthropic societiés of his age, that 
he might enlist them, more or less declared, in, his holy war. To 
multiply such allies, he called into existence one great association, 
and contributed largely to the establishment of another. In. that 
service he sacrificed all. that man may lawfully sacrifice—health, fortune, 
repose, favour, and celebrity. .He died a poor man, though wealth was 
within his reach. He pursued the contest to the end, though oppressed 
by such pains of body as strained to their utmost tension the self- 
sustaining powers of the soul. He devoted himself to the severest 
toil, amidst allurements to luxuriate in the delights of domestic and 
social imtercourse such as few indeed can have encountered. He 
silently permitted some to usurp his hardly earned honours, that no 
selfish controversy might desecrate their common cause. He made 
no effort to obtain the praises of the world, though he had to command, 
and a temper peculiarly disposed to enjoy them. . ... His memory 
will be ever dear to those who hate injustice and revere the unostenta- 
tious consecration of a long life to the deliverance of the oppressed. 
Tt will be especially dear to those who closely observed and who can 
yet remember how that self-devotion became the poetical element of 
mind not naturally imaginative ; what deep significance it imparted to 
an aspect and a demeanour not otherwise impressive ; what energy to 
a temper; which, if not so excited, might perhaps have been phlegmatic ; 
what unity of a design to a mind constitutionally discursive, and what 
dignity even to physical languor and suffering, contracted in such a 
service., They can never forget that the most implacable enemy of 
the tyrants. of the plantation and of the slave ship was the most 
indulgent and generous and constant of friends; that he spurned, as 
men should spurn, the mere pageantry of life, that he might use, as 
men should use, the means which life affords of advancing the happiness 
ef mankind; that his earthward affections, active and all-enduring as 
they were, could yet thrive without the support of human sympathy, 
because they were sustaimed by so abiding a sense of the Divine 
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presence, and so absolute a submission to the Divine will, as raised 
him habitually to that higher region where the reproach of man could 
not reach and the praise of man might not presume to follow him. 
Characters such as that which is here so well described 
have often singularities and roughnesses about them which are 
rounded and softened off when they come to be sketched in 
words by an admiring friend. But the stalwart manliness and 
concentrated enthusiasm of Zachary Macaulay may well bear 
the slight discount which must thus be deducted from their 
value, and we can well excuse such a man as the father of Lord 
Macaulay if he objected to the omnivorous appetite of his son 
as regards books, if his youthful conceit galled him, and if he 
uttered remonstrance after remonstrance against what he must 
have considered at least dissipation and frivolity. The truth 
is, that Lord Macaulay was a rare prodigy in respect of intelli- 
gence and memory, and in this respect he may have been hardly 
understood by his father. But if his father had been of a 
different mould, a man perhaps more like himself, it is very 
probable that the son would never have achieved the sound and 
solid learning which, in many departments of thought, he 
certainly possessed. There is a strength of character about 
him which he may very well have owed to his father’s blood, 
but which his father’s discipline consolidated and confirmed by 
compression. Then again it must have been of the very greatest 
advantage to so intelligent a boy as Lord Macaulay to live in a 
home where he came more or less under the influence of the 
many very distinguished guests of his father. The “Clapham 
Sect,” as it has been described by Sir James Stephen, may be 
criticized on many grounds, and it had the flaws which must 
always infect zeal and energy guided by the best intentions 
outside the Catholic Church. There was a bad theology at the 
bottom of all that religious earnestness, and there was probably 
even among the earliest and best “ Evangelicals” something of 
that narrow self-sufficiency which has too often characterized 
their descendants in the party which they founded. But no one 
can doubt the sincerity of purpose, the robust vigour of character, 
the hatred of all imposture, which distinguished the society 
of which we speak, and the height of their intellectual and 
moral standard can never be questioned. To ‘ive even on the 
outskirts of such a circle of earnest souls must have braced 
the minds of Zachary Macaulay’s children, and in the case of 
the eldest son, it was no light advantage to one who was to 
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come forward in public life at an age at which few men, except 
those born in the highest ranks, can hope for an opening, to 
have heard politics talked all around him from his earliest 
years. 


II. 

Mr. Trevelyan seems to think it a fortunate circumstance in 
his uncle’s career that he was never sent toa public school. It 
is not of much use to speculate upon such questions, but still 
one cannot help thinking that Macaulay, if he had been sent to 
Eton or Harrow, would have gained some higher advantages 
than to be able to swim, or play cricket, or boat, or ride, or 
shoot, as to all which accomplishments he was absolutely 
wanting. When he was at Windsor on a visit as Cabinet 
Minister to the Queen, he was told that a horse was at his 
disposal. He replied that if her Majesty wished to see him ride 
she must order out an elephant. But it is evident that, however 
great were his real gifts and acquirements, he was, to speak 
plainly, a very conceited boy and young man. We are not sure 
that, notwithstanding all his great powers of entertainment and 
his immense stores of information, he did not leave something 
of the same impression on the listeners to his conversation in 
after life. Lord Melbourne’s mof#, that he “wished he was as 
cocksure of anything as Tom Macaulay was of everything,” was 
probably, like other good things, the expression of the thoughts 
of many who could not express them so well for themselves. 
The same thing may be said of Sydney Smith’s dictum about 
his “flashes of silence.” No doubt his talk was very brilliant, 
but there is a great deal of truth in Swift’s famous lines about 
coniversation— 

Conversation is like carving. 

Give no more to every guest 
Than he’s able to digest; 

Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at a time; 

Carve to all but just enough, 

Let them neither starve nor stuff : 


And that you may have your due, 
Let your neighbours carve for you. 


Macaulay can hardly be quoted as an instance of the wisdom 
contained in the two last lines of our quotation. 

When a man’s Life is written, we get, as-we ought, the 
most favourable testimonies that survive concerning him. It 
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is just as well not to;have all the. little bits of adverse criticism 
which might be raked up.. But we must be fair to Macaulay’s 
contemporaries. as well as to himself. . Mr. Trevelyan seems to 
complain about the clamour which was raised against Macaulay 
when he dated a letter to his constituents from “ Windsor 
Castle,” on his first visit there, and of the reception with which 
his, accidental, description of himself as “the, first; Cabinet 
Minister” in the,debate on Sir John. Yarde Buller’s motion. met 
in the House of Commons. | It is surely natural. to. think, that 
slips. of this sort are not noticed in men who, have ‘no, character 
for self-assertion, while, on the other hand, in the ,case.,of,.con- 
ceited.men, they are punished with a severity. which is really. out 
of keeping with the offence considered in itself; but not with the 
deserts, of the man taken asa whole. It is quite possible that 
some.of the men who made so much of Macaulay’s slips may 
have.,.been very ungenerous,, But the criticism) which. they 
implied was, echoed by the public voice. .Not all,that,is bad 
is.said of a.man when, it is said, that, he) is. not, under great 
success, perfect in modesty. Let. any one. read.,the extract 
which Mr.:Trevelyan has given from:Macaulay’s farewell address 
to: his constituents at; Leeds when he went out to India in, 1834, 
and say whether ;he has not somewhat -understated. the; case 
when he says’of that address, that “the Leeds Tories probably 
thought it too, high-flown for the occasion. ; If he had been 
Prime Minister, instead of member for Leeds, and if he had 
been. going out; to found an Empire, it could not, have been 
more highflown, 

To,; return,.to our point, in the matter of . scholarship, 
the: private school to,.which Macaulay was sent seems. to 
have done for him all that he could have acquired ata 
public school, except. perhaps the habit of composition. It 
kept him probably .eut ef many dangers of a moral kind. 
To say that it gave him no taste for mathematics is only 
to say what would certainly have been true of any of the 
greater schools in the kingdom at that time. But the best 
part of a public school..education. is .often that which is 
administered by»'the boys themselves, and we cannot help 
thinking that ih the cure of that particular disease of 
character which we call conceit, there is no discipline like the 
unmerciful roasting which it is.sure to recéive.atthe hands of a 
large company of high-spirited lads. If,“ youthful prodigies” 
are sickly, introspective, peevish, and easily driven into sulki- 
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ness, by all means keep them at home, or send 'them where they 
will have but few companions or rivals. But if they have manli- 
ness and good nature enough to bear a little) bullying, send 
them to. the. bracing atmosphere of a public school. \ There are 
some forms of conceit in which it can never be eradicated, and 
so. it will survive, now and then, even after the healthy process 
of “strigilation”. has been industriously performed. for years- 
But even in this inveterate form of the malady it can. hardly 
be doubted that some good effect, at least, has been produced, 
while, on the other hand, hundreds of young men enter society 
every year whose self-sufficiency has been tamed by it to an 
extent which makes them, on the whole, very good company, 
We think that Lord Macaulay could very well have endured 
the process to which we allude, and that he would have been 
the better for it. College life, no doubt, did a great deal for 
him. He was at Cambridge at the same time with many 
young men who. had already distinguished themselves, and 
who were to, distinguish themselves again, though, no’ one, of 
his contemporaries attained fame so easily or in such large 
manner as he. All things seemed to conspire to help him on. 
His dislike to. mathematics did not prevent his, election to a 
fellowhip at Trinity, the best prize of the kind which he could 
have attained, and he was thus at the close of his undergraduate 
career provided with a sort of independence, which under the 
circumstances of his family, was very welcome to him. If 
modern. reformers. of our national Universities, or, rather, of 
the Colleges which compose them, are to have ,their way, 
there will. soon. be no “idle fellowships” for future historians 
and orators like Thomas Babington Macaulay. If, ever there 
was an “idle fellowship” in the absurd sense in which .the 
words are used in the present day, it was that held by Macaulay, 
and it may be questioned whether in modern times any money 
of the founder has ever been much better spent than that which 
found its way into his, pocket. It enabled him to go to, London 
and. begin ,his career as a barrister, though, to, say the truth, 
he never took to, the law, nor did the law, as: represented by 
attorneys, and solicitors, take to him. People of that ,clags 
have an instinct in discovering the sort of man who will, suit 
their work, and they were perfectly right in not intrusting the 
causes, of their, clients to Macaulay. It was not that he had 
not|a mind accurate enough or industrious enough to make_a 
good lawyer, for when he afterwards went to India as a,member 
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of the Council, he showed that he could grasp legal matters 
firmly and clearly. But it was said of him that never in his 
life did he take to any work that was against the grain; and 
the life of a young lawyer struggling honestly and painfully 
into practice was decidedly against the grain with him. 

His successes in Knight's Quarterly Magazine gave him easy 
access to the Edinburgh Review, and very fortunate was the editor 
who enlisted him in its service. It was just the time for him, 
and he was the man for the time. No success that is open to a 
young writer in the present day can be like that which hailed 
him when, in 1825, his article on Milton appeared. The literary 
world is now too large for such successes. The Quarterlys are 
of far less importance now than of old. We have got to live far 
too fast to allow of paramount supremacy exercised by an oracle 
in blue and yellow which takes three months to utter its judg- 
ments. <A very first-rate article in any Quarterly Review is 
widely read, no doubt, and spreads its author's reputation over 
a very large circle. But it does not become the great sensation 
of the day, unless it appeals to lower passions and more vulgar 
prejudices than the good writers of Macaulay’s day condescended 
to invoke. In that case it may have an ephemeral popularity, 
such as some of Mr. Gladstone’s late articles, or such as even 
Mr. Cartwright attained by his ignorant assault on the Society 
of Jesus. But Macaulay arose while the two great Quarterlys 
were still at the height of their power, and yet when he appeared 
they were very much in want of new blood. The great and 
permanent popularity of his historical essays is a sign that his 
success was not owing to any circumstances or opportunities, 
independent of the merits of the works themselves. But it is 
not the less true that he walked easily into his fame on account 
of such circumstances and opportunities. 

We may say the same of Macaulay’s other triumphs. His 
social success is, of course, that success of his which has left the 
least traces behind it. It survives in the memories of those.-who 
lived in the society of that time, from the last half of the reign 
of George the Fourth to the end of the first half of the reign of 
Victoria. It survives in some dozen diaries, perhaps, which may 
some day see the light, and to some extent it is kept alive by 
the traditions which have floated down to the society of the 
present day. But there is, we fear, little left in our time of that 
kind of society in which Macaulay shone. Here again, the circle 
has been widened until it is beyond the power of any charmer, 
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however cunning, to enchain all within its circumference. The 
social London of the time of which we speak was to the social 
London of the present day what the material city of that time 
was to the material city of to-day. It is impossible to speak 
on such matters with certainty, but we gravely doubt whether 
there is anything now in London like the Holland House society 
of that time. There is perhaps as much wit up and down London 
as in those days, but there is no focus into which it can be 
gathered. The size of a society in which men like Sydney Smith, 
Hallam, Macaulay, and others like them, shone with so much 
brilliancy, must necessarily have been somewhat within compass. 
Men must meet one another often to give real cultivation a 
chance of showing itself effectually, and we doubt whether the 
art of conversation can flourish in such a wilderness of mediocrity 
and frivolity as society has now become. Macaulay found his 
audience, in this respect also, waiting for him. 

Nor can his great good fortune be denied even as to his 
Parliamentary triumphs. It is not often given to a young 
orator to have such opportunities afforded him as those which 
were offered by the political excitement and the gigantic 
changes which marked the period between the passing of 
Catholic Emancipation and the long Ministry of Lord Mel- 
bourne. The air was full of the raw material of eloquence. 
Eloquence was just the element required for the Liberal 
champions. Their cause was clear and popular, they had 
but to put into burning words what nine men out of every 
ten around them felt. In this respect we may contrast 
Macaulay’s early years in the House of Commons with his 
last years in the House of Lords. At the latter period he 
was devoted to his History of England, and took no active 
part in politics, but we learn from his journal that on one or 
two occasions he went to the House of Lords prepared to 
make a speech, and found that the matter on which he had 
been thinking was simply dismissed in a short conversation. 
There may be more business done in Parliament in the days 
in which we live, but there is certainly less scope for fine 
speeches as distinguished from good debating, and Macaulay 
was never distinguished as a debater. We may consider even 
the removal of Brougham to the Upper House on the entrance 
to power of the Reform Ministry a fortunate circumstance in 
the life of Macaulay. Brougham seems to have hated him with 
an ungenerous jealousy, at least such was Macaulay’s im- 
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pression! But he left a great blank “in the Liberal ranks 
when'the debates came on, and the young’ member’ for Calne 
—for Macaulay, like other. great stars, entered Parliament’ for 
a'pocket borough—shared with the late Lord Derby the cham- 
pionship of Reforming eloquence. 


IV. 


The first ten years of Macaulay’s public life, from 1824 to 1834, 
were full of wonderful activity and wonderful successes. Of ‘the 
Essays in the Edinburgh Review, which first made his London 
reputation, and which will always be the most popular of his 
works, many of the very best belong to this period. The list 
includes the articles on Milton, Machiavelli, Hallam, Southey, 
Robert Montgomery, Bunyan, Lord Byron’s Life, Boswell’s 
Jolinson, Hampden, Burleigh, Mahon’s War of the Succession, 
Horace Walpole, Lord Chatham, Dryden, History, Mill 
on Government, Sadler's Law of Population, and Mirabeau. 
If any one thinks that we have not here a list nearly as long as 
might be made up of the articles which some of the writers 
of the present day contribute to reviews, magazines, and weekly 
newspapers within a smaller space than that of ten or eleven 
years, it must be remembered that Macaulay’s articles are almost 
uniformly the result of very wide reading, and of very mature 
digestion of that reading, He was also, during the larger portion 
of the time of which we speak, a constant attendant at the 
House of Commons, a Bankruptcy Commissioner, and for some 
time also a member of the Board of Control in Lord Grey’s 
Government. It is curious to observe how entirely Macaulay’s 
example contradicts the ideas of our own day as to facile writing 
and the uselessness of a classical education. If any man were 
to be named who might be quoted as an embodiment of the 
“spirit of the age” by a heedless advocate of slipshod education 
in all the “ologies,” it would perhaps be Lord Macaulay. His 
is the success in literature which the youthful aspirants at useful 


* Macaulay’s sister Margaret—who married Mr. Cropper before her brother left 
for India, and died soon after that date—has left a diary, kept in 1831 and 1832, the 
quotations from which are among the most charming portions of Mr, Trevelyan’s 
volumes. She gives in this diary under the date of November 27, 1831, an account 
of a long talk with her brother about Lord Brougham, his vanity, jealousy, and other 
qualities, which shows how keenly Macaulay read the man to whom he had always a 
great antipathy. He predicted in that conversation that the time would soon come 
when Brougham would have alienated all his friends, and find himself alone. See 
Mr. ‘Trevelyan’s book, vol. i. pp. 186— 188. 
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universal knowledge would‘choose if they had their way, a success 
far greater and more lasting than that of the pet philosopher of 
the votaries of the London University, Lord Brougham. But 
Macaulay, to use his own expression, “ steeped himself” an the 
classics. He read them over and over again, and whén, in his 
later years, he had delivered himself of an instalment of his own 
history, the first use which he made of his fréedom from the 
thraldom of proof-sheets and printers would be to read through 
Herodotus or Thucydides. In one place he tells ‘us that, in little 
more than a year, he read through “ Afschylus twice, Sophocles 
twice, Eucipides once, Pindar twice, Callimachus, Apollonius, 
Rhodius, Quintus Calaber, Theocritus twice, Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, almost all Xenophon’s works, almost all Plato, Aristotle's 
Politics, and a good deal of his Organon, besides dippirig else- 
where into him; the whole of Plutarch’s Lives, about half of 
Lucian, two or three books of Athenzus, Plautus twice, Terence 
twice, Lucretius twice, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Lucan, 
Statius, Silius Italicus, Livy, Velleius Paterculus, Sallust, Czsar, 
and lastly, Cicero.” We shall speak in another article of Lord 
Macaulay’s works in their literary aspect, and the list which we 
have quoted of his favourite authors does not, of course, repre- 
sent more than a portion of the reading on which he fell back, 
as upon the familiar home of his mind, so to speak, when he had 
no special object of study. His taste in English literature was 
of the last century, or the first half of the present, rather than of 
the second half. Miss Austen’s novels always maintained their 
hold on his allegiance, and he could almost have restored Szr 
Charles Grandison from memory, if all the copies had been lost. 
The same would probably have been true of better books than 
Sir Charles Grandison—Paradise Lost, for instance, or ‘the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

We may as well conclude this first part of our remarks 
on Lord Macaulay’s Life by bringing down the narrative of 
the chief events in his career to the point at which it naturally 
divides itself into two. That point is his residence in India, 
to which country he sailed in February, 1834. He had entered 
Parliament in 1830, as has been said, as Member for Calne, 
on the nomination of Lord Lansdowne. The next year 
witnessed his great oratorical triumphs in the debates on the 
Reform Bill. In 1832 he took office as a Commissioner of 
the Board of Control, and was re-elected for Calne, having 
already engaged to stand for Leeds in the case of a General 
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Election. This came on in 1833, and Macaulay was elected 
by a considerable majority over the Tory candidate, though 
he had given some offence to the constituency by refusing to 
give pledges as to his votes. Just before the election the 
Secretaryship of the Board of Control became vacant, and it 
was given to him. It was his duty to assist in carrying the 
Bill for the Emancipation of the West India Slaves, but, as 
has already been said, he opposed the Government when he 
thought the provisions of the Bill were not liberal enough to 
the slaves. Lord Althorp, in whose hands he placed his resig- 
nation, would not accept it. But Macaulay found out by 
experience that no man in Parliament is less master of himself 
than a member of the Government who is not in the Cabinet. 
This, as well as a desire to secure a moderate independence 
for himself and his family, whose circumstances were by no means 
too easy, made him willingly accept the Indian appointment 
as a Member of the Supreme Council, with a salary which 
must have enabled him to put by five or six thousand a year. 
Shortly before his leaving England, his family circle began to 
break up by the marriage of his sister Margaret, of whom he 
was devotedly fond, to Mr. Cropper of Liverpool. Another 
sister went out with him to India, where she met with and 
married Mr. Trevelyan, afterwards Sir Charles, the father of 
Macaulay’s biographer. Mr. and Mrs. Trevelyan returned with 
Macaulay to England in 1838. They found that his father, 
Zachary Macaulay, had died while they were on their long 
voyage. Mrs. Cropper had died soon after her brother had 
left England. Domestic losses such as these were felt with 
very great intensity of grief by so sensitive and affectionate a 
man as Lord Macaulay. 
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MIRACLES. 


MR. MILL has twice written on miracles: once in the last 
chapter of the third book of his Zagic, and again in the section 
of his Essay on Theism which bears the heading of Revelation." 
It is the latter passage that I have principally in view. Since, 
however, the Essay in this place betrays the want of the 
finishing hand of its author, I will deal directly with the subject 
of miracles, and only make incidental mention of Mr. Mill’s 
mode of treating it. 

A miracle, considered as a sign, I define to be a work, 
evident to the senses, done by God, out of the order of nature. 
There are thus three characteristics of a miraculous effect: it is 
sensible, it is divine, and it is extraordinary. If it does not 
strike the senses, it is of no value as a sign: but our concern is 
with miracles inasmuch as they are signs to men: therefore 
those marvels—miracles they are often called —which God 
works beyond the ken of sense in His Church, are excluded 
by this definition. Again, a miracle must be a work of divine 
authorship : otherwise it would be no indication of God. Lastly, 
a miracle must lie out of the way of nature: the event must be 
not merely uncommon, but absolutely extraordinary, and on 
natural grounds inexplicable. The first eruption of Vesuvius 
that destroyed Pompeii, was no miracle; though marring in 
appearance the order of nature, it was really a carrying out 
of that order ; natural causes, working regularly, made the sap 
rise in the vines on the slope of the hill, and other natural 
causes, working with equal regularity and regard to law, deter- 
mined the upheaval of the fiery lava. Neither is the animation 
of the babe in the womb a miracle. The creation of the soul 
there is a direct work of God: but besides that the work 
is not sensible, it is also not extraordinary : nature as it were 

1 Nature, the Utility of Religion, and Theism, pp, 212—241. 
VOL. VII. (NEW SERIES). c 
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exacts it, though she does not perform it. A miracle then is 
something out of the order of nature. 

There is a question whether miracles can be adduced to 
prove the existenme of a Personal God. By a Personal God, I 
mean a Supreme Being, who understands and wills. On this 
question Mr. Mill writes : 


The existence of God cannot possibly be proved by miracles, for 
unless a God is already recognized, the apparent miracle can always be 
accounted for on a more probable hypothesis than that of the inter- 
ference of a Being of whose very existence it is supposed to be the sole 
evidence (p. 232). 


The rémark is true at any rate in this sense, that whoever 
holds te atheism or pantheism in spite of the evidence of nature, 
of mind, of conscience, of history, of tradition, will remain an 
atheist or a pantheist still for all the miracles that he may ever 
hear of. “With an irreligious man,” says the son of Sirach, 
“treat not of holiness ; with an unjust man, of justice; with a 
woman, of her rival ; with a coward, of war; with a merchant, 
of seafaring ; with a buyer, of selling ; with an envious man, of 
gratitude ; with the impious, of piety; with the dishonest, of 
honesty ; with a farm labourer, of all skilled labour ; with one 
hired for the year, of the end of the year; with a slothful servant, 
ef much work.”? So, with an atheist, treat not of miracles. 
But that the being of a Personal God is demonstrated from 
natural objects alone, independently of miracles, is declared 
by the Vatican Council, in accordance with the teaching of 
St. Paul : 


Holy Mother Church holds and teaches, that God, the beginning 
and end of all things, can be known with certainty from created things 
by the natural light of human reason : “for the invisible things of Him, 
since the creation of the world, are discerned and understood through 
the things that are made” (Rom. i. 20).* 


To the same effect is this canon of the Council : 


df any man says that God, One and True, our Creator and Lord, 
cannot certainly be known by the natural light of human reason through 
the things that are made, let him be anathema.” 


This canon asserts that nature bears witness to the supre- 
macy, not of a mere all-pervading Force, or transcendental 


2 Ecclus, xxxvii. 12—14. 
> Const. 1, cap. ii. * Can. 1, De Revelatione. 
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Idea, but of One who understands and wills; and is'a Person: 
for only a person can with any propriety be called Lord. 

But though the doctrine of a Personal God does not mainly 
rest on miracles, yet it is confirmed by them. They are marks 
of a special Providence, caring for the world, and providence 
and care are personal attributes. The difference between a main 
argument and an incidental confirmation, appears in a thousand 
cases. Thus I know that a friend has come on a visit to me : 
principally, I know it, because I received and welcomed: him 
last night ; incidentally, because to-day I hear his voice in the 
next room. 

Every one knows the saying of the farmer to the parson : 
“There’s no use praying for rain while the wind is in the east.” 
The remark is open to objection: nevertheless it contains ‘a 
deal of philosophy. The author of it conceived that rain with 
an east wind was wholly impossible; and he rightly judged 
that to ask for impossibilities was an absurd and useless prayer. 
Even so, if a miracle is intrinsically impossible, there is no use 
inquiring into the testimony that can be alleged for miracles. 
No accumulation and no quality of testimony can evince the 
existence of that which would amount to a.clear contradiction 
in terms. The word of all the inhabitants of London could 
never bring me to believe that in the British Museum there was 
to be seén a rectilinear triangular tablet, one side of which was 
greater than the other two put together. Some men contend that 
the notion of such a triangle is not more palpably absurd than 
that of any miracle whatsoever. On this plea, they turn a deaf 
ear to the entire body of witnesses for miracles. Against these 
thinkers I will now endeavour to show, that far from a miracle 
being marked with internal evidence of absurdity, it is plainly in 
itself a possible thing, and can accordingly be done, if the 
power be found to do it. 

I will take as an example the case of a miraculous, rain 
being obtained by prayer. I observe by the way that when we 
pray for rain, we do not necessarily pray for a miracle. God 
foreseeing our prayer, may from eternity have arranged the 
series of natural causes so that we shall have rain by their direct 
means alone, after having asked it of Him, This explanation 
is suggested, though not entirely borne out, by St. Thomas of 
Aquin, who writes as follows : 

Divine Providence arranges not only what effects are to take place, 
but also from what causes and in what order they shall occur. Now 
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among other causes, human acts also are the causes of certain things. 
Wherefore men are required to do this or that, not that by their 
acts they may change the arrangements of God, but that by their acts 
they may fulfil certain effects according to the order arranged by God. 
And the like is to be said of natural causes. And so it is also in 
prayer. For we do not pray with the purpose of altering the arrange- 
ments of God: we pray to obtain that which God has arranged to be 
fulfilled by means of our prayers: “to the end that men by asking may 
deserve to receive, what God from all eternity has arranged to give ;” 
as St. Gregory says in the first book of his Dialogues.® 


Though this passage refers to the divine decrees only, and 
not to the operations of nature, it incidentally affords an inkling 
of how prayer might be heard, and yet nature be left in her 
ordinary course to work out the asked for result. But thea 
there is no miracle, as Mr. Mill, who has considered this 
hypothesis, very well proves. These are his words : 


If it were the will of God to raise a thunderstorm by miracle, He 
might do it by means of winds and clouds. Undoubtedly; but the 
winds and clouds were either sufficient when produced to excite the 
thunderstorm without other divine assistance, or they were not. If 
they were not, the storm is not a fulfilment of law, but a violation of it.® 
If they were sufficient, there is a miracle, but it is not the storm; it is 
the production of the winds and clouds, or whatever link in the chain 
of causation it was at which the influence of physical antecedents was 
dispensed with. If that influence was never dispensed with, but the 
event called miraculous was produced by natural means, and those 
again by others, and so on from the beginning of things ; if the event is 
no otherwise the act of God than in having been foreseen 2nd ordained 
by Him as the consequence of the forces put in action at the creation ; 
then there is no miracle at all (pp. 225, 226). 


In this way, without there being any miracle, prayer might 
obtain rain really and efficaciously, inasmuch as, without the 
prayer, the course of nature would have been so arranged from 
the beginning as that the desired rain would not have fallen. 1 
speak of what might be, and of what possibly is the case. To 
say for certain that God ever does hear) prayer in this way, 
is more than I care to assert. Christians pray for rain, for 
health, and for other dispositions of events: they are sure that if 
they ask wisely, their petition is not in vain: but as to how 


5 2a. 2x. q. 83, art. 2. h 
* For reasons that will appear presently, I would say: The storm is not a fulfil- 


ment of the course of nature, but an alteration of it. 
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God means to grant it, with or without a miracle, that they 
leave to His inscrutable wisdom. 

But suppose that the rain is miraculous, and that, according: 
to our definition, it is a work done by God, out of the order 
of nature, I want to know whether this supposition be intrinsi- 
cally absurd. And first I am confronted with the philosophic 
farmer above referred to. He says that it simply can’t rain 
while the wind keeps in the east. Waiving the reply, that in 
the British Isles, rain pours from all quarters, east, west, north, 
and south—I suggest that the Almighty may remove the east 
wind, as we read He once did the south wind, from the sky, and 
bring on in His might some other wind, and so rain upon His 
prayerful people.’ I do not know whether the farmer will be 
satisfied ; he may easily fail to be so, considering that if the rain 
depends upon the wind, much more does the wind depend upon 
the temperature of the atmosphere, and that the ‘wind cannot 
naturally change while the temperature remains unvaried. 
So that somewhere our explanation must come to point to 
the hand of God, working an effect out of the order of nature, 
that is, a miracle. And here is the rub. The course of nature 
is uniform: in other words, what has happened once is sure to 
happen again, in like circumstances. The only maintainable 
exception to this rule occurs in the case of human volitions: 
of them we do not need to speak. This axiom of the uniformity 
of nature is the ground of all induction, the basis of all physical 
science. To any one who may call it in question, physicists are 
content to reply, that without it science is impossible, and the 
reckonings even of ordinary life are thrown out. Observations 
made in particular departments determine what the conditions 
2re, upon which such and such events are contingent. Thus 
it becomes possible to enunciate a law, which states that certain 
conditions are requisite for the occurrence of a certain event; 
and that when those conditions are fulfilled, the event is sure 
to take place. Thus it is a law, that for a man to die, his 
lungs must stop working ; and that whenever the lungs cease to 
work, the man always dies. These laws are called the laws of 
nature: they fall one under the other in a subordination which 
men of science investigate; till certain highest and most general 
laws are arrived at, which contain the rest. The laws of nature 
are inviolable ; so science proclaims. 

Hereupon. out rushes some one, newly apprenticed to the 


7 Psalm Ixxvii. 26. 
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craft’ and) mystery of logic-chopping ;, he feels confident. that 
with one syllogism in Aardara he can settle our whole dispute. 
Later on he will learn how seldom, it. is that any issue cani be 
settled and laid to! rest by a single syllogism. But this is. the 
argument—-A. violation of a law of nature is an absurdity; a 
miracle is a violation of a.law of nature : therefore This, 
to: the assertors, of miracles, is indeed a stunning blow: Wher 
at, last they get up from the ground, and, have in some measure 
collected: their scattered senses, they think what to do with thag 
terrible syllogism in Barbara. Many of them admit the minor 
proposition, that.a miracle is a violation of the laws of nature, 
and deny the major, that a violation of the laws of nature is am 
absurdity. This is not an uncommon way of defending miracles. 
In my humble judgment it is a. great mistake. I should admit 
the major proposition, fully, and deny the minor. A violation ef 
the laws of nature, I say, is an absurdity ; but a miracle. is nota 
violation. of the laws of nature. 

It is, or at least we will suppose it to. be, a. law of nature, a 
uniform rule founded on, observation and generalized by indue- 
tion, that no. man ever lives a month without food, Some 
miraculous instances are cited ef persons undertaking an abso- 
lute: fast for a, month, and living through it. It does not at first 
sight appear how one can believe in these miracles, and yet hold 
that the law of nature, just enunciated, was not violated, by them 
The; fact is; that the enunciation of the law is, incomplete., Stated 
fully, it would, run: No man ever lives a month without food, or 
seme substitute for food.. There is no need of this appendage, 
when the law is applied for purposes, of physical investigation, 
since in the whole domain of nature no substitute for food exists. 
But when we regard metaphysical. possibilities, we, are bound te 
add. the above qualification to: the, law... Now it is the meta- 
physical possibility of miracles. that) we are arguing, at present, 
while our adversaries are maintaining that a miracle. is, some- 
thing intrinsically absurd and self-contradictory and uathinkable, 
that is: precisely something metaphysically impossible. It was 
then no violation of any law of nature, when Moses ate. not bread, 
nor, drank water, for forty days and'nights.* . For “he was with 
the Lord” during that time ; and, the: pewer of the Lordi wrought: 
immediately upon his body the effects: that would, have, been 
produced there by food. It might: have, been, arranged! that: every 
day some of his people should, have brought up to the prophet a 

® Exodus. xxxiv.. 28. 
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basket of provisions frem the: camp:, | Instead of that, God was 
pleased Himself to do for His servant’ what meat: and’ drink 
might have.done. There: is no more setting: aside of! nafure’s 
law in. the. one case than in the other. : Fhat:law simphy' says; 
that man shall periodically standin need of samething' to: stay 
his stomach, and. repair the waste of hisi vital energies:’ Im the 
ordinary course. of things: this. want. is satisfied by food: But: the 
want may be otherwise met by a direct exercise of divine power. 
There is no law of nature to the effect that the Author. of Nature 
and First‘ Cause of all things should never act in nature except 
through secondary causes. In other words, nature, does; not 
forbid miracles. But neither does she suppose, them ;, they are 
not in her line. A miracle is an interference with the course of 
nature, but it is no violation of the laws of nature | This'is the 
sense of the definition, that a miracle is a work done by God out 
of the order of nature: 

What'has been said applies even to the very highest’ class: of 
miracles, those, namely; which transcend the power of nature; 
not merely in the:manner of their operation, or in the‘ subject! of 
the operation, but im the essence: of the operation: itsel®* “Al 
specimen of this class will be the general’ resurrection: at the last 
day. To bring’to: life again all the men that have ever died ; te 
array them in’ bodies, fair) or foul, according as: their deeds have 
been ; to,gather the elect from the four winds of heaven, and the 
reprobate: likewise, and to mark them off, each frony each this 
is a work: of power and: judgment that nature could! in no-eircum- 
stances::petform. Her law is, that. the dead rise not again: the 
race continues, but the life of the individual animal, once extinct; 
is gone forever: Gone, that is: to say;'so far as nature it con+ 
cerned; no ‘natural means can ‘testore it’ Yet nature presents 
the materials for such a restoration, at least ‘in the case of mati: 
Om the one side there is the soul, a being; in the matural orden, 
immortal ; on the other side there are the bodily rentains, matter 
which nature will disintegrate but cannot annihilate. ‘Here and 
there is’the dust of Alexander; ‘of Casat; of) Shakespeare, and 
here are their souls; put you those elements together/again, # 
you can, says nature,—I can not. When God takes up the work, 
and does what nature admits of but never can,do,;no physical, 
law is violated, though the course of, physical, events. is, changed,, 
So will it be in the.crowning miracle, the: last sign, that.shall, he 
sent from God, to. men,,no,longer then) to: comfirm, the: wawesing, 

9 St. Thomas Aquinas; Gime Fheol. pi i qi 16s, ‘art. 8 yom IOL 
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but to overpower the contumacious and reward the faithful—the 
miracle of the resurrection of the dead. 

owAvmiracle, then, is possible to Divine Omnipotence. My next 
assertion is, that we may conceive the occurrence of facts so 
extraordinary, and ‘at the same time so manifest in all their 
circumstances, as to justify a beholder in setting them down to 
miraculous agency. Take the following Scripture narrative : 


Eliseus stood on the bank of the Jordan, and: with the mantle of 
Elias that had fallen to him he struck the waters, and they were not 
divided, and he said: Where is the God of Elias even now? And he 
struck the waters, and they were divided hither and thither, and Eliseus 


passed over (4 Kings ii. 13, 14). 


To the opponents of miracles a statement like this is fatal, if 
true; they cannot explain it away; they are fain to deny it 
flatly. Some years ago, there was an article in one of the Quar- 
terlys, endeavouring to account for all the wonders of spiritualism 
on natural grounds, The attempt went on very fairiy, till it 
came to the alleged fact of Mr: Home’s floating in:the air in an 
horizontal, position, out of one open window. and in again at 
another. Here the writer drew up ; he said no more of trickery 
and of unconscious cerebration, arms with which he had routed 
the spiritualists so far; he simply declared that he did not be- 
lieve the story. The article was from the pen of a physician 
and philosopher of eminence; he knew well that the human 
bedy has, no natural endowment of travelling in the air like a 
sunbeam ;, and not thinking it: probable that Mr. Home was 
possessed of przeternatural. powers, he would not allow that that 
gentleman had taken the. airy flight in question. A denier of 
miracles must also deny that Eliseus ever crossed the Jordan in 
the,,way that Scripture. says he.did. If the narrative above 
quoted’ is, I do not say inspired, but truthful, in the same sense 
that a newspaper account of a collision may be truthful, then 
miracles|at once take their place in the region of fact. 

Plain,.as, this. position is, Mr. Mill tries to throw doubt upon 


it. . He writes: 


It is always possible that there may be at work some undetected law 
of nature which the wonder-worker may have acquired, consciously or 
unconsciously, the power of calling into action, or that the wonder may 
have been wrought (as in the truly extraordinary feats of jugglers) by 
the: employment, unperceived by -us, of ordinary laws, which also need 
not necessarily be a case of voluntary deception ;. or, lastly, the event 
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may have had no connection with the volition at all, but the coincidence’ 
between them may be the effect of craft or accident, the miracle-worker 
having seemed. or affected to produce by his will that which was: already 
about to take place, as if one were to command an eclipse of the sun at 
the moment. when one: knew by astronomy that an eclipse was on the 
point of taking place... . There is, in short, nothing to exclude; 
the supposition that every alleged miracle was due to natural causes 
(pp. 230, 231). 

One would have liked to have seen Mr. Mill walking down 
to the Thames with his mackintosh coat under his arm, and 
applying his knowledge of the undetected laws of nature to such 
happy effect, as that upon the touch of his garment the river 
should have interrupted its course, and the way of the: great 
water thoroughfare been stopped, until he had marched through 
dry-foot. This talk of “undetected laws” is childish. . There 
is of course a certain range of debatable ground between what 
nature can do and what she cannot do. Thus,in certain diseases 
it is unquestionable that the mere ardent expectation of recovery 
is enough of itself sometimes to bring the patient round; no 
matter what be the object of his trust. In these cases it is hard 
to prove a miracle; and here an experienced physician may 
adequately explain by the rules of his: art the event whicha 
“layman” takes for a direct interposition of Providence. But 
the same physician would acknowledge that not every ill which 
flesh is heir to can be healed by the bare anticipation of a cure.!? 
Beyond the debatable margin that separates the natural from 
the przeternatural, there lie districts on either side about which 
there can be no question. Every man, though he does not know 
all that nature can do, knows for certain some things which: she 
cannot do. » His doubt in the one particular does not detract 
from his certainty in, the other. In. the same way, I am, sure 
that China is in Asia, and the Cape of Good Hope in Africa, 
however much I might be puzzled to tell to .which. continent I 
should assign Arabia. 

I have passed.in review, three @ priori arguments against 
miracles.. The first was, that the existence of a personal Gad,; 
er of a Being, almighty and all-wise, supreme; Lord, Governor, 
and Judge of ,the universe, is uncertain ; and: therefore no event, 
+3 The Sacred Congregation of ‘Rites at Rome, when“examming-a cure that ‘is 
brought. to its: notice, as miraculous, is quite alive to the natural effects of a lively 


expectation. See Benedict the Fourteenth, De, canonizatione sanctorum, lib. iv. p. i. 
cap. ult. § § 22—34, of which an analysis is given in the postscript at the end of this 


paper. 
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however wonderful, can safely be pronounced.a miracle. The 
answer is, that the existence of the Being in question is abund- 
amtly proved from His works and His ways, visible in the order 
of mature and intelligence: we want no miracle to be sure of 
that.'° The second argument was, that miracles are intrinsically 
impossible, as being so many violations’ of the invariable laws 
of nature’ The answer I venture to make is, that those laws 
are not violated by the intervention of a miraculous agency, any 
more than by the coming in of a new natural force. The effect 
imeither case follows the resultant of all the forces employed : 
itis'the course, and not the Jaws of nature; that is altered by 
amiracle. The ‘third 2 ~/iori argument was, that as we do not 
kuow abl that nature can do, so we know nothing’ that she can 
mt: dos and therefore, whatever marvel we behold, we’ should 
never ‘presume to ascribe it to’ the immediate action of a super- 
natiwab-power. ‘I: need: not point out again the falsity and 
absurdity ‘of the premise of this: argument. The whole of the 
a priort-evidence against miracles: that I have found, is summed 
up ‘under thé:above three counts. 

' Going upon the “high @ priori road,” we have met with no 
substantial let or hindrance to bar a just belief in miracles. We 
must then’ believe that miracles have taken place, if due test 
motiy of the senses be ‘forthcoming to that effect: The question 
is thus brought into the region of sensible experience: We can 
prove a miracle as we! cat prove a crime, by what we ourselves 
have seen and heard) Our bodily eyes'do not imdeed discern 
God ‘at work, but neither do they read the heart of the male- 
factor, ‘and discover there the intention on which the moral 
character of the act depends. Sometimes, however, there appear 
stich outward robes and ‘circumstances: of guilt, as: to. leave no 
reasonable doubt that the heart as well as the hand has: offended. 
The ‘case is-also conceivableof our observing a sensible wonder, 
ahd inspecting it all’ round, and prying with our own five wits: 
into every detail, till we have reason to cry-out;“ The finger of 
God ‘is: here!” To be sure, the’ two cases’ are’ not altogether 
alike! We learn by the study of ourselves ‘to mark how motive 
atiswers to action im other men. We have'no such familiar 
acquaintance with’ the intervention of God.) Ard’ yet God is 
not. a stranger to us... We know Him, we converse,, with, Him, 
we form an estimate of His character from His ordinary dealings 
with us, without miracles. We recognize His presence through- 
out all nature. We affirm, and we can prove, that it is He, who 
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Warms in the,sun, refreshes. in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 

These are His works in the every-day course of the world. 
His power supplies and supports every force in the universe, 
Not a physical action occurs of which He is not concurrently 
the author. When a man who believes all this, sees some pheno- 
menon come about, which the physical forces, there and then 
present, plainly could not have produced, it is not unreasonable 
in him to judge that the Creator, who abidingly “stands behind 
the wall” of nature, “looking through the openings, peering 
through the bars,” has this time put forth His hand, and done 
the work directly Himself. Such is a miracle, no great wonder 
after all, to a theist. 

As I may see and believe in miracles, so may I not see and 
yet believe in them, on testimony. Testimony can prove to me 
a miracle as it can prove, any other event; for it is only the 
sensible facts that I require to be told: I make my own 
judgment whether they are or are not miraculous. In propor- 
tion as mitacles are less common than natural occurrences, they 
need to be borne out by a greater amount of testimony. ‘Still 
they can absolutely be proved by testimony, and in that respect 
there is no specific difference between the proof of miracles and 
the proof of natural events; for, magis et minus non mutat 
Speciem. 

It is often assumed that a sound knowledge of logic, psycho- 
logy, medicine, and one or two other sciences, is an indispensable 
part in the outfit of a credible eye-witness to a miracle. On 
this supposition Mr. Mill ventures to speak of— 


The’ extremely imperfect nature of the testimony itself which we 
possess for the miracles, real or supposed, which accompanied ‘the 
foundation of Christianity. Take it) at the best, it ‘is the umeross, 
examined, testimony of extremely, ignorant people,,credulous. as. such 
usually are, honourably credulous when the excellence of the. doctrine 
or just reverence for the teacher makes them eager to believe ; unaccus- 
tomed to draw the line between the perceptions .of sense, and what is 
superinduced upon them by the suggestions of a lively imagination ; 
unversed in the difficult art of deciding between appearance and reality, 
and Between the natural and the supernatural (pp. 236, 237): 

(kets 

L observe ‘that the witness to a miracle has one; office, the 

judge of the| miracle, another, It\ is. for, the former to use his 
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eyes diligently, and to report faithfully what he has seen. It is 
for the latter to pronounce upon the miraculous character of 
the extraordinary facts that have been brought to his notice. 
The offices of witness and judge being different, do not both 
require the same qualifications. It is enough if the witness have 
the ordinary use of his senses joined to the virtue of truthfulness, 
The judge must know something about the extent.of the powers 
of nature. It will be said, that to use one’s eyes accurately is 
a rare endowment amongst men. Thus, if a hundred men get 
a, look at the same piece of quartz, probably not ten of them 
will. afterwards be able to furnish a correct account of the size, 
figure, and general appearance of the mineral. Happily, this 
accuracy of observation and description is by no means always 
required in him who testifies to a miracle. Very often no more 
is needed than that mean ability of observation and description 
which exists in all men who are not downright idiots.. Any 
terre filius is competent to declare: “This man was covered 
with leprosy, and, at a word, his flesh was cleansed ;” “ This 
woman was in a high fever, and, at one touch of the hand, the 
fever left her ;” “This youth was, being carried a corpse to the 
grave, and, on receiving a command to rise, he sat up and began 
to speak.” . The judge’s office is more difficult than that of the 
witness, Sometimes it requires high scientific attainments to 
decide, and sometimes it is absolutely impossible to arrive at a 
decision, whether this or that extraordinary phenomenon. be 
within the compass of nature’s powers or no. Yet in many 
cases the decision even here is exceedingly plain and easy. No 
Galen is needed to tell that a dead man, gone four days in the 
tomb, cannot naturally be brought back to.life; or that saliva 
and clay are not in themselves adequate means to the cure of 
congenital blindness. Besides, in the office of judge of miracles, 
there is this convenience: that when once the evidence of the 
witnesses has been committed to writing, a more learned pos- 
terity may reverse the sentence of their forefathers, and show, 
if they can, how the recorded facts can be explained on natural 
grounds. 

However much the vouchers for the facts of the miracles of 
the, New Testament, the Apostles and Evangelists, may have 
deserved the appellation of “ignorant people,’ they were eye- 
witnesses of the occurrences which they relate, or at least had 
the accounts at first hand. St. John speaks of “ What we have 
heard, what we have seen with our eyes, what we have beheld, 
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and our hands have touched.”"™ St. Luke assures us that he 
has traced all the details of his Gospel narrative accurately from 
their source.'? Then it must be borne in mind that the miracles 
of Christ were not done in darkened rooms, or only in the 
company of His disciples: the whole of Juda was witness to 
them; and the Jews in general were not ignorant people for 
their age. The high priests, a body of intellectual men, most 
hostile to the claims of Christ, were fain to avow, after a jealous 
cross-examination, “This man doth many wonders.” It so 
happens that one of the Evangelists, St. Luke, was a medical 
man,” and, as the style of his writings shows, a person of culture 
and education. The high mental gifts of St. Paul are beyond 
dispute.* Mr. Mill makes a point of noting that St. Paul 
“attests no miracle but that of his own conversion.” The 
Apostle of the Gentiles did not write history, and therefore it 
did not belong to him to recount in detail the wondrous events 
in which he was a chief actor. But he claims to have wrought 
miracles himself, saying to the Romans that he will not speak 
of anything that Christ has not accomplished through him, 
“in word and deed, in the power of signs and prodigies, in the 
power of the Holy Ghost ;’” and to the Corinthians, that his 
preaching was “in the display of the spirit and of power ;”* 
and he reminds the Thessalonians that his announcement of 
the Gospel to them was “not in word only, but in power, and 
in the Holy Ghost.” So that we may be assured that had 
St. Paul written his own Acts, he would not have left out the 
miracles, which St. Luke records in such profusion. 

It appears, then, that there were not wanting witnesses and 
judges of sufficient competence to observe and pronounce upon 
the miracles of Christ and His Apostles. That testimony and 
sentence is before us in the New Testament. Eighteen centuries 
have countersigned it. An opponent may rise up and plead 
that the document is spurious. That plea I do not here con- 
sider. Mr. Mill’s exception takes another form :— 


The facts, even if faithfully reported, are never incompatible with 
the supposition that they were either mere coincidences, or were pro- 
duced by natural means; even when no specific conjecture can be 
made as to those means, which in general it can. The conclusion I 


iy St. John i. 1. 12 St. Luke i. 3. 
18 Colos. iv. 14. 4 P. 239. 15 Rom, xv. 18, 19. 
36s Cors.ii..4, 7 1 Thess. i. 5. 
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draw is that miracles have no claim whatever to the character of 
historical facts, and are wholly invalid as evidences of any revelation 
{p. 239). 

We may hope, for the credit of Mr. Mill’s logic—not to speak 
of still more important interests—that in the brief space of life that 
yet remained to him, he revoked this rash and impious conclusion. 
His drawing it will not surprise the reader who has travelled 
through the previous portion of his Essays. Miracles are no 
arm against atheism. And however reluctant one may feel to 
fix the odious name of atheist upon Mr. Mill, his writings tell 
the plain tale, that his belief in God fell short of firm conviction. 
More, perhaps, could not have been said of the inner mind of 
the revolutionists in France, who described a priest as gud se dit 
serviteur dun nommé Dieu. Such a mind is not prepared to 
receive the evidence of miracles. It will always fly for refuge 
from them to wild and chimerical suppositions. Any clear 
conclusion may be escaped, at least in appearance, by burying 
one’s head, ostrich-like, in the sand of an z£ We shall do well 
in this matter to remember Mr. Mill’s own words : 


When the evidence on which an opinion rests is equal to that upon 
which the whole conduct and safety of our lives is founded, we need 
ask no further. Objections which apply equally to all evidence are 
valid against none. They only prove abstract fallibility (pp. 218, 219). 


To one who believes firmly in God, and in the historical 
veracity of the New Testament writers, the evidence of the 
miracles which they recount is of this cogent description. 


P.S.—I shall now proceed to offer a few remarks on the natural 
effect of expectation in the cure of diseases. 

Benedict the Fourteenth handles this subject in his work, 
De Canonizatione Sanctorum The work has, of course, no 
pretence to be an infallible er cathedra utterance. But as an 
exposition of the principles upon which miraculous cures are 
tested at Rome, the following extracts are interesting. 


Muratori, in his Moral Philosophy, chap. vi., warns us against straight- 
way pronouncing in favour of a miracle, whenever a cure is instantaneous, 
‘seeing that the imagination, when violently excited by the desire and 
hope of recovering health, conceiving as present the supernatural 
assistance of God, who is ali-powerful, and the. intercession of some 
worthy servant of His, is of itself and by its own nature apt to transmit 


%8 Lib. iv. p. i. cap. ult. $§ 22—34. 
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by some force, through the nerves, glands, and pores of the body, the 
animal spirits, whose flow had been checked by some stagnant accumu- 
lation of humours; so that every obstacle being overcome, and the 
circulation of the fluids restored, the nerves and muscles, which. had 
previously been torpid; or wholly destitute of the life-giving and most 
necessary influx of the animal spirits, resume their proper functions. 
He adds that this happens most of all in the diseases of women, and 
adds that he has certain knowledge of the case of a lady, who lying ill 
of a violent fever, and in expectation of death, saw one night fire 
attacking ‘the walls of the next house ; whereupon she got up without 
assistance, and betook herself to a place of safety, and not long after was 
delivered from all her ailments. 


Notwithstanding the terms of an old-fashioned physiology 
in which the relation is conveyed, it must, be confessed that 
Prosper Cardinal Lambertini (afterwards Benedict the Four- 
teenth), writing in 1736, and the authors whom he quotes, had 
no bad idea of the effects of mere nervous agitation in the 
recovery of health, to which modern physicians love to point, 
when they wish to explain away miracles, 

The Cardinal proceeds to lay down a series of propositions in 
this matter. 


The first conclusion is, that certain diseases, caused by imagination, 
may naturally be temeved iby the force of a contrary imagination... . 
We read of a patient who imagined that he had got seven sparrows 
inside him. | His doctor made pretence of ‘setting about to pull them 
out through his nose. He showed him a sparrow that he held ‘up his 
sleeve, and by this operation the sick man was restored. 

The second conclusion is that the imagination may often «cause 
purgings and vomitings, such that the patient recovers his health m 
consequence. Of the power of imagination in this respect, there can be 
no doubt, for we often see persons prone to an imagination of sea- 
sickness, so that the mere recollection of it, or hearing of it from others, 
is enough to turn their stomachs. 

The third conclusion is that the natural force of imagination may go 
so far as to subdue for a while the paroxysm of bodily pain. ,To this 
head may be referred what is recounted by St. Austin of a priest named 
Restitutus, who whenever he liked—a thing he was often asked to do— 
would throw himself into a trance, and lie like a dead man. ‘n this 
state, not only was he insensible to pulling and pricking, but he could 
even stand fire being applied without feeling pain, except from the 
wound afterwards. 

The fourth conclusion is that imagination, even in severe. illnesses, 
may avail for a cure, not however an instantaneous: but a gradual one. 
. . » In the year 1720, there was a soldier lying very ill at Berlin. His 
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comrades made so sure of his death that they had already appropriated 
his clothes and furniture, while he lay unconscious alike of himself and 
of his property. His bed was about forty feet from the place where, on 
the 12th of August, a tremendous explosion of gunpowder filled all 
Berlin with grief. Our friend awoke at the crash, and came to, himself, 
as if out of a deep sleep; he got up and in a few days was. well 
again. 

The last conclusion is that diseases may perhaps sometimes be 
cured instantaneously by the force of imagination, but the cure is not 
lasting, and is followed by a relapse or a new disease. . . . “I myself,” 
says the Spanish theologian Medina, “saw at Salamanca many of the 
common people freed from most severe ailments by the touch of a youth 
who was supposed to have what is called the grace of healing, but after- 
wards, when the imagination was calmed, the diseases returned.” 


Having laid down the above conclusions, the Cardinal 
observes— 


All these facts may readily be admitted without any prejudice thence 
arising to the cures that are approved as miraculous, since, as has been 
elsewhere stated and shown, a cure is not counted a miracle unless the 
disease were severe, and difficult or impossible to treat; unless it were 
stationary or on the increase at the time of recovery ; unless remedies 
were either not applied at all, or were applied without effect ; unless the 
cure were sudden and instantaneous; unless it were perfect, not incom- 
plete or gradual. A further requisite is, that there shall have been no 
antecedent discharge or crisis ; and that, when the disease is gone, there 
shall ensue no relapse into the old disease, or change to a new one. 
The true knot of the difficulty, then, lies in determining whether the 
force of imagination is so strong as to justify us in ascribing to it a cure 
endowed with all the qualities which we have said a cure must possess 
to take its place among acknowledged miracles. 


This difficulty Benedict proceeds to discuss in the terms of 
the medical science that was in vogue in his day. As those 
terms are now obsolete, it is needless to reproduce the dis- 
cussion. It wants re-writing by a modern hand. Perhaps the 
man does not breathe who can inscribe after his name such 
a tetragrammaton as D.D., M.D. The thing then would be for 
a Doctor of Divinity and a Doctor of Medicine to lay their 
heads together, and bring this portion of Benedict’s work up to 
the present level of science. There may have been too much 
written about miraculous cures, by divines who are not physi- 
cians, and physicians who are not divines. 

When the joint authors whom I look for, set about their 
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work, they will find the following words of Benedict worth 
bearing in mind— 


There is no one that does not know that anger, and the fear of a 
certainly impending death, are of far greater efficacy than confidence, 
joy, and the hope of good to come. In this confidence, joy, and hope, 
there is usually mixed up some fear of missing the desired aim, whereby 
the exuberance of hope and confidence is tempered and checked. .. . 
We read in St. James: “ Let him ask with faith, nothing doubting,” &c. 
But this does not exclude the lawfulness of the petitioners’ fearing or 
doubting, not about God, but about themselves, or about the propriety 
of the object of their petition. . . . It will be hard to find an instance, 
‘where from the idea of a cure to be obtained by some oné’s intercession, 
or from the jubilant anticipation of a good result not yet obtained, but 
only hoped for, the patient has suffered that violent agitation of body 
which we see in angry men, and in those who are a prey to the fear 
of instant death. All this surely goes to show that an argument cannot 
be drawn from cases of enraged or terrified persons to the case of others, 
who in sickness eagerly look for their cure, and trust that they shall 
obtain it . . . by the intercession of some saint or servant of God. 
And that the position may be made clearer by an example, Sennert 
tells us on the authority of Fabricius, of a certain criminal, a sufferer 
from the gout, who was on the road to execution, when he met half way 
unexpected tidings of his prince’s gracious pardon, and though till that 
moment he had been devoid of the use of all his limbs, he lept nimbly 
and joyfully to his feet, and lived for many years afterwards without any 
molestation from the gout. Now, as no one will believe that this gouty 
patient might have got his health just as well if word had been brought 
him that some very influential minister was interceding for his pardon 
with the prince, but that it was as yet uncertain whether the prince 
would grant the request, the fact is thus entirely established that the 
agitation caused in us by joy is more violent than that which is caused 
by the anticipation of a happy issue, when such anticipation is clouded 
by fear and the dread of not attaining the end that is sought for. 

J. R. 
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VH=+-LUCERNE. 


WE quit Interlaken in a style more accordant with the fashion 
of the place’ than that in which we entered it ; for now we have 
baggage to look after, places to secure in the diligence, and the 
attendant little anxieties which were to us unknown when a 
knapsack and alpenstock were our only care. So we drive to 
the station, rail to, the pier, steam to Brienz, coupgé over the 
Brunig Pass to Alpnach-am-Gstaad, steam again on the Vier- 
waldstatter See—what mouthfuls are these German names !— 
and get rid of our luggage once more, which we leave at Lucerne 
to await our return from our very last vagabondizing. 

And here simple justice requires us to enter our protest 
against those autumnal grumblers and blunderers who write at 
the dull season to the Times, about railway robberies and the 
incivility of the Swiss. A somewhat long experience confirms 
our early belief in the honesty, courtesy, and punctuality of 
Swiss landlords and officials. For example, we left our luggage 
at the. Metropole in Geneva, and when we are on the heights) of 
the Eggisch-horn, having no better occupation during the snow- 
storm which imprisoned us there, we walk into the bureau of 
the hotel, and telegraph to have our luggage sent on to the 
Jungfrau Hotel at Interlaken. We pay a few pence for the 
telegram, and when we arrive we find our luggage awaiting us. 
Again, when we are steaming towards Lucerne, we suddenly 
alter our plans, and resolve to sail at once for the Rigi without 
landing. We simply tell some official on board that we wish 
our things to be sent to the Swan Hotel, and we quit the 
steamer for another, leaving everythir~ behind. When, on the 
following evening, we arrive at Luce: .1e, there of course is our 
luggage awaiting us. Of course it is so in Switzerland; but 
would it be so nearer home, or should we venture to leave it to 
travel under such circumstances ? 
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So’ much forthe officials ; now just one word for the hotel- 
keepers. It would be well for some of our travelling countrymen 
if they better understood this class in Switzerland. The hotels 
are perhaps the most comfortable and best managed in Europe, 
while the landlords are the richest and highest class in the 
Republic. They are for the most part gentlemen in the best 
sense of the word, courteous, considerate, attentive, and for- 
bearing: indeed, this last characteristic is but too often put to 
the test by the insolence and ignorance of tourists, who treat 
them as no gentleman would treat a servant, and give them- 
selves airs which, if the education, not to say wealth, of the two 
parties is considered, would be simply ludicrous were it not 
something like a national disgrace. “You must not judge ts 
by the class of out people you meet abroad,” was said to us 
more than once by American gentlemen, and surely the same 
protest may be made by those who feel how our national 
character suffers by the conduct of many of our autumnal 
tourists. A little less selfishness and a little more consideration 
for the feelings of others; some patience and a lower tone of 
voice would work wonders in the way of comfort and attention, 
and would marvellously change to a brighter hue the colour of 
the letters home and the final impression which travelling leaves 
on too many of our fellow-countrymen. 

The Brunig Pass does not call for much notice. Whether it 
is that the views from our comfortable coupé in the diligence are 
not sufficiently exciting, or that the sense of keen enjoyment 
has passed away with that of independence, and that the alpen- 
stock and perfect liberty are essential for perfect appreciation of 
mountain scenery—whatever it be, we cannot say that we were 
much impressed by this high road journey, though in truth there 
were many pretty bits which are worth remembering. As we 
climb towards the summit of the pass, we have fine views over 
Meiringen and the Hasli-thal, backed grandly by the Wetter- 
horn, which here is in all its glory. The familiar scene, which 
lies directly under us, and of which we have a birds’-eye view, 
comes upon us quite as a surprise, like meeting with an old 
friend we had taken a last farewell of sorme time before. It 
revives the yearning for liberty which we had been trying to 
quiet, and makes our coupé a veritable prison; so it ts perhaps 
well that the summit of the pass (3,648 feet) is soom attatned, or 
we might “burst owr bonds asunder,” and take once more to 
the tramp. But now of course a new country opens before and 
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below us, not indeed so precipitously as the Hasli vale just now 
under our feet, but with sufficient fall and spread to give dignity 
to the scene, and to make us perhaps yearn less after the past. 
Before us, down below the forest which we are about to enter, 
and which can only be traversed by diligences along many 
zigzags, lies the once beautiful Lake of Lungern; beyond it, 
again, and still lower, spreads the valley of Sarnen, also with 
its lake ; and backing all, rises in its. grand mass and with its 
seven summits, the great glory of Lucerne, Pilatus. 

So we have our route stretched before us in its chief features, 
as though by the hand of some great artist. Much may be filled 
in as we pass and examine its details, but that first view leaves 
the most lasting impression. 

The rapid descent through the forest soon brings us to the 
margin of the much-reduced and somewhat dilapidated Lake of 
Lungern. It has been considerably drained, and the people of 
Sarnen, down below, either have followed their example, or are 
about to do so. Down again our road lies by the Kaiserstuhl— 
what has the Kaiser to do here in free Switzerland, we ask ? 
and the answer is that story which Schiller has so well told of 
Austrian tyranny and Swiss emancipation ; for here stood the 
castle of that Viceroy who put out the eyes of an old man and 
made of his son a hero; of that Gessler who brought upon 
himself the vengeance of an outraged people and upon his 
nation a loss and a stain. No stone of that castle remains, but 
the Kaiserstuhl is a veritable Swiss monument—a mountain 
which neither man nor time can destroy. Sarnen seems the 
home of patriots, for here, too, lived that great and holy man, 
Nicolas von der Flue, Nicolas of the Rock, or, as the people 
still love to call him, Bruder Klaus, whose prayers in his solitary 
hermitage were not less powerful than his sage advice in council. 
His relics, we are told, are enshrined in a neighbouring village 
church, where his miracles are recorded in votive tablets. We 
are evidently in the land of William Tell, and Schiller is our 
best guide. 

Sarnen and its surroundings are very pretty. They come 
with a sweet and balmy influence alike upon eyes and mind, 
which have of late been dazzled and overwrought by snow and 
wild mountain ranges. Here is one of those sudden contrasts 
in which Switzerland is so rich, and which prolong by varying 
the attraction of the land. For in such valleys as these nature 
seems to take a kind of generous revenge for the exclusion of 
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her genial influences from sterner districts, and pours forth of 
her abundance in greater measure on these more favoured, 
because more responsive parts. Or might we not rather say 
that these fertile valleys are the cherished children, the precious 
treasures of the wild ‘mountain land, around which it winds in 
protection its strong arms, and whom it feeds with all it has to 
give. True, that gift is but rock and glacier; yet for the valleys 
the one crumbles into earth, and the other distils into the 
fertilizing stream which makes these places so rich and beautiful. 
And this view is perhaps truer than the former, while it brings 
more completely into unison the many and varied features 
of a land which is as rich in sylvan beauty as in rocky 
grandeur. 

Our way is still downwards, though now through rich 
orchards on gentle undulations, and ere long we reach the grand 
lake we have come to explore. The traveller, however, who has 
not seen the great lake before, will be somewhat surprised and 
disappointed at what here presents itself to his view; not but 
that the Lake of Alpnach is rich in beauty, but because it is so 
small. Shut in on all sides, he will hardly imagine it to be but 
an arm of the great cross which the combined waters form, and 
asthe tiny steamer leaves the little landing-place at Gstaad, and 
makes for the bridge at the further end, he will wonder, if this is 
not all, where is the rest. But the bridge rises at his approach, 
and while the steamer passes through the narrow opening in 
the long embankment, he sees the wide expanse spread out 
before him, though as yet he can form no idea of the grandeur 
which lies embosomed among the mountains at the more distant 
end of the lake. 

It is a pity, and yet a kind of inevitable law, that the city 
which stands upon a lake is placed in the least interesting part 
of the shore. As it is with Geneva, so is it with Lucerne ; and 
indeed thé position, with respect to scenery, is still worse in the 
latter case’: for almost the only uninteresting bay on this great 
lake is the place selected for the capital, so that a visitor might 
come’to Lucerne and leave it again without seeing any of the 
beauties of the lake, which have to be found ‘out by steamboat 
voyages. However, we have no time just now for Such specula- 
tions; for we have suddenly resolved to start at once ‘for the 
Rigi—the bright afternoon promising a glorious ‘sunset—and ‘so 
we hastily exchange our steamboat! for another, and stéaim’ off 
‘at once! for Vitznau, where is the lower’ terminus of that ‘wild 
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railway which scales the Rigi,,and makes its fmeus Kulm a 
station in the clouds. 

We iarrived at Vitznau just in time to, be too late for the 
train,.and so had to exercise our patience for an hour or) more 
in waiting, after we had examined, the line, the train, and the 
engine. Ofcourse so steep a,gradient as one in four ftequires 
corresponding novelties in arrangement, and as the iron road 
passes along the edge of rude precipices, the carriages that use 
it must have a great cling to the ‘steep and dangerous way. 
So.we find along the centre of the line a deeply-grooved jiron 
baz, and under the engine a corresponding -cog-wheel,;. thus at 
each step forward, which is also one upwards, the strong iron 
cog dips into the deep groove, and holds its own against, the 
force of gravity which tends to draw it back. But lest this cog 
should fail, there are heavy brakes which grasp this central, bar 
on both, sides and hold on to it, and these of course keep all fast 
when the train stops at any station. The train is not a long 
one, indeed, it could not »well. be shorter, for it consists of a 
single; carriage and its engine, for carriages amd engines here 
run in pairs, The engine jis a strange-looking machine, more 
like a large champagne bottle than anything else); and like 
a-bottle for use, it stands on end .and vertically too, at least, 
when on the road; but that it may do so on the steep incline, it 
is built much out of the perpendicular, and so-on level ground 
at looks like a giant bottle about te pour itself out,as it ought 
to, do,:since no hand could be found large or strong enough to 
grasp and use it. That the carriage may be as independent as 
possible of the vagaries of the engine, and may devote all its 
care to looking after itself, as a prudent carriage «ust meeds, do 
@n, so/steep and dangerous ia road, it is not fastened at all to 
tthe engine, which in comsequence has to push it up before it, and 
in coming down goes in front in the nevel character, of a diag 
or skid. It isa sight to see ‘the train creeping up the face of 
ithe mountain, and in truth it is a ludicrous and not a. sublime 
‘sight, for it looks for all the world like a gigantic | picnic. basket 
with an animated bottle of wine pushing it up the \mountain. 
Nor does. the idea seem at all incongruous, considering the 
numbers who camp up above, and who fill te overflowing the 
enormous jhotels which form the towns for the supply of the 
smaller stations, and accumulate into a capital for the grand 
terminus on the Rigi Kulm... The pace is not dangerous, what- 
ener the journey may be; for it takes Jittle less than am hour 
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anda half to travel the eight miles—about six ‘miles an ‘hour ; 
but then we must bear in mind, for the credit of all the little 
engines, that the summit, the Rigi Kulm, stands 4,468 feet above 
Vitznau, and so what the line wants in length it makes up in 
height, which indeed is fair compensation. “As‘we make for the 
Rigi thus hastily (for six miles an hour is wonderful mountain 
climbing), that we may enjoy its chief charm, the sunset, we turn 
our back to the ascent and keep our face to the heights, which 
are gradually rising over the mountains on the opposite side of 
the lake. It is a strange sensation, this upward gliding; as 
though the strong desire for the mountain view had taken 
possession of the body, and raised it upwards by a corresponding 
strong will. And glorious indeed is the view which gradually 
unfolds itself: peak rises beyond peak, glittering in a snowy 
whiteness which is gradually changing into a regular: series of 
ever-deepening roseate tints. The light seems’ dying dolphin- 
like, and passes through every variety of coloured brightness. 
And now the noble lake itself grows larger and more beautiful, 
and holds ‘no mean place in the glowing picture; for it has its 
varying colours too, as though it would turn to ‘best account 
the sunshine which is leaving its waters, and would give its 
chords of many hues to the full harmony which: all nature is 
here singing as sweetly to the eye as “concord of sweet sounds” 
could charm the'‘ear. It is indeed a glorious Vesper Hymn. 

There are many distractions, it must needs be confessed, in 
the enjoyment of this glowing scene; for the silence ‘and the 
solitude which the mind craves at such a time are not to be 
expected in a crowded railway car, which is, moreover, every 
niow and then stopping at stations full of that bustle and con- 
fusion which seem inevitable at such places. 

There is the natural anxiety, which at such a height is of 
course intensified, about securing accommodation for the night. 
True, the beds in the various hotels are reckoned by hundreds— 
one company alone advertizes seven hundred and seventy in 
their three houses—yet, as we found to our cost, there is no 
securing one of these on a fine evening without telegraphing for 
it; and so it came to pass that the last precious moments which 
should have been spent in enjoying the ever-varying glories of 
the sunset, were lost in anxious searching for rooms and in the 
petty annoyances which thence arose. In truth, it must be con- 
fessed that so absorbed were we in these matters that we were 
only recalled to a sense of what we had lost by a chance glimpse 
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across the supper-table, through an opposite window, of bright 
bands of various rainbow colours, which at first were mistaken 
for stained glass, but which indeed were the rich tints which 
sunset had left in the evening sky ; a token, as it seemed, of the 
glories that had passed, a foretaste also of that which morning 
is to bring. However in this we were doomed to disappointment. 
One hour before sunrise the dismal Swiss horn roused us for 
the morning view, and we hasten out into the cold air and find 
ourselves in a large crowd which literally covers the narrow top 
of the Rigi Kulm. The sky is without a cloud, the darkness is 
rapidly passing away, and the sun rises without a particle of 
mist to dim its glory—and then people begin to move off to 
breakfast and the railway station. Is this all? In truth it 
seemed to be so. We all stood with our faces turned towards 
the east, like idolators waiting for the god of day. “There he 
is!” was exclaimed by many voices and in many tongues, and 
then the people turned away, for they had come to see the sun 
rise, they had seen it, and if they were not content, why so much 
the worse for them. For ourselves, let us say once for all, we 
were disappointed, and once more we resolved, as we had often 
done before, not to toil after sunrises but to content ourselves 
with sunsets. And if our readers will call to mind their own 
experience in this matter, we doubt not that they will agree 
with us, that the evening effect is far grander than that of the 
morning. The latter, indeed, has its own peculiar. beauties, a 
brightness and a freshness which speaks of youthful vigour and 
early promise, but withal a rawness and an incompleteness which 
is equally a characteristic of what is yet but a beginning; but 
the sunset has a richness of colour which the morning cannot 
show. The splendours of the day seem to culminate in the 
closing scene ; the clouds which float above bring tributes of rich 
offerings, and the very mists which rise are arrayed in coloured 
light, as though to adorn the throne and give glory to the great 
luminary whose light is their life. 

But apart alike from sunrise and sunset, a visit to the Rigi 
Kulm well repays the traveller. The mountain is.indeed of no 
great height, at least as height is considered in Switzerland, 
being less than six thousand feet above sea level; but standing 
as it does upon the very outskirts of the Alpine ranges and:at 
the end of that long plain which stretches towards the, Rhine, it 
commands views at once extensive and varied. Perhaps the 
chief beauty of the morning effect is the gradual opening out of 
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this wide panorama, which is said to sweep round for three 
hundred miles. At early dawn little can be distinguished ; 
something seems to be in the way, and yet there is, nothing, not 
even a particle of mist ; and then as the daylight creeps on that 
something passes away; what is it? It is darkness—and yet 
it is not so much this as that light penetrates, as it were, the 
void, and gives life to what hitherto has been like death and 
annihilation. There are maps at hand which note down most 
carefully every well-known peak and the whole vast range which 
sweeps out from this central height ; but to us it seems pleasanter 
to lay aside all such guides, and to look out for.old familiar 
summits and to recognize them for ourselves, without any such 
master of the ceremonies to present our old friends. And so 
the Rigi Kulm becomes a good finishing station, whence we 
can cast a pleasant backward glance over what we have done 
and seen during the past few weeks; as indeed it isa good 
starting point for those who have all their toils.and the more 
than compensating pleasures before them. Many years ago we 
stood on this Rigi Kulm and wondered if ever those wild moun- 
tain ranges would be explored by us; and now that several visits 
have made us tolerably familiar with some at least of their 
beauties, we gaze with undiminished love upon them, and feel 
pleasure in the thought of how much yet remains to be seen if 
time and opportunity should serve. 

Presently we are disturbed in our survey and aroused from 
our meditations by the information that the train is about'to 
start; and as we have to catch the boat at Vitznau, we hasten 
to the terminus and crowd once more into the,large open car- 
riage which glides downwards to the world below. Now the 
engine isin front, for its work is to keep us from, hastening 
down ; in truth, it blocks our way, and our carriage leans upon 
it, as a timid traveller depends upon the strong arm of a trusty 
friend in a perilous descent. And now our farewell to the grand 
mountain ranges we are losing sight of is renewed; peak after 
peak sinks down behind the nearer heights; we are) leaving 
them, it may be for ever, and the train, like inexorable. fate, 
tears us away. But now, as if in compensation’ for what we are 
losing, the beautiful lake seems to rise before us, and unfolds, in 
the freshness of morning its many charms. Soon we are upon 
its transparent. waters, and around us the heights close in,as 
though, jealous of the attractions which have wooed us in the 
early dawn. But little need has the Lake of Lucerne to fear a 
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rival when once the tourist is upon its waters. ‘From Lucerne 
‘at-one end to Fluélen at the other, the whole distance ‘of twenty- 
six miles is a series of beautiftl pictures which embrace most of 
the characteristics of Swiss scenery, and grow from richness to 
grandeur and onwards into sublimity. Pleasant, indeed, is # to 
steam as we are now doing from point to point across and along 
its waters ; for thus every view seems aimed at and attained by 
the traffic which happily necessitates this erratic route. 

We have only just quitted Vitznau ‘when a sudden turn of 
the lake carries us through an opening which seems to close 
after us,.and we are land-locked in the Gulf of Buochs. A little 
harbour with a few cottages, and of course a large hotel, invites 
“us into its recesses, and then we merrily steam across to quaint 
little Gersau, which for four hundred years had the distinction 
of being ‘the smallest independent State in Europe. Its territory 
contains about six square miles, with not an acre of level ground 
within it. Indeed, it leans against the side of a mountain and 
slopes pleasantly down to the lake, but with so steep an incline 
that the wonder seems to be that the streams which have washed 
it out of the mountain have not completed their work and carried 
it bodily into the lake’ Away we dart from the quiet little 
harbour.and back across the gulf we go, for there is another 
hotel on the opposite heights, and of course we have passengers 
for that also. 

And now we have to round a promontory, and the glorious 
Bay of Uri opens before us. But ere we enter’ it we ¢all at 
Brunnen, and at the first glance see that this is the place beyond 
all others on the lake where we should stop. ‘So evidently many 
passengers think, and in truth we envy them as they land on the 
little quay, while we have to steam on, because we did ‘not think 
of Brunnen in time to alter our arrangements. 

Its position is magnificent: it stands at the bend of the lake, 
which here runs almost at right angles to its former course, and 
so commands both the Gulf of Buochs and the Bay of Uri, 
undoubtedly the two most beautiful portions of this beautiful 
lake. 

And now the scenery is at its grandest. The lofty mountains, 
which ‘hitherto have opened out occasionally to make room for 
rich undulations and little villages, as also for glimpses of distant 
scenery, here close in upon one side of the lake, rising indeed 
out of its waters, which at their base are more than ‘one thousand 
feet deep. This giant barrier stretches in one unbroken line to 
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the end of the lake at Fluélen, where otherranges meet it, and 
the whole closes with what is perhaps the finest ‘view of all. . 

Thus has the scenery grown in interest aad grandeur, ‘from 
the gentle slopes upon which Lucerne is built to this place where 
snowy Alps assert themselves again; and claim as their ‘own the 
sublimity of nature. The voyage back to Lucerne ‘owes its ‘chief 
charm to the new points of view which ‘present ‘themselves when 
we thus retrace our way; but at the same time much’ of the 
effect which was produced by the gradual growth of the scenery 
is weakened by this as gradual undoing; and ‘so 'the' mind is 
toned down to the level of a modérn watering-place, ‘and the 
digh aspirations which the Bay of Uri imspires die out in’ the 
commonplace requirements of a fashionable hotel. 

The mists which rolled into Lucerne the next morning blotted 
out all the distant scenery, and reduced the home view almost 
to the level of Holland; and so ‘we were not sorry to take the 
train which was to carry us by Zurich 'to the Falls of the Rhine 
at Schaffhausen. The Lake of Zurich at the best ‘of ‘times has 
but tame beauties to show, but in the rain and mist which hung 
about the gentle undulations of its banks, its only effect was to 
send a:cold ‘shudder through’ us, and to’‘make us thankful that 
we had no need to stay at all inmits capital. -The weather im- 
proved, as did our view of the scenery, between’ Zurich and the 
Falls of the Rhine; we traverse the two pretty ‘valleys of ‘the 
Thur and the Féss, and climb ‘by a-sharp incline the ridge that 
Separates them. We dash past the manufacturing town ‘of Win- 
terthur with no small pleasure, for Winterthur left, ‘years ago, a 
wery unpleasant impression ‘upon our memory ‘seeing that it 
had been 'the scene of a long dreary watching ift the cold hours 
ofan early:autumnal morning, when one diligence’ had ‘left us 
there to wait for another whose coming ‘was long ‘delayed, én 
those. days: of rough travelling, when railways were unknown in 
these parts and slow diligences were the order of the day.’ But 
mow we dash along and scarcely bestow a thought’ upon the dis- 
comforts of the “ Wild Man,” which had been our dreary prison. 
These smaller rivers which give their names to the two valleys 
are at:times a distraction; for we are naturally impatient for the 
Rhine: however, -we come suddenly upon the renowned river at 
Jast, run above its picturesque and well wooded ‘banks; catch ia 

glimpse of the celebrated falls'and enter Schaffhausen by along 
bridge which wends its way amid the tumultuous rapids. ’ Evi- 
dently we are near the desired spot; butowe have before usa 
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rather long and:very slow drive in an omnibus, which carries us 
from the station, through the old town, to the heights which 
overhang the falls, and upon which an excellent hotel is placed. 

It is a pity thus to pass through Schaffhausen without 
exploring it, for its antique houses, quaint towers, and ancient 
gateways, have a grim character of their own, which indi- 
vidualizes the place; but just now we have the railway spirit 
upon us, and so we pass on and up to the Schweizerhof; which 
in more senses than one seems to preside over the Falls. 

No position could be better chosen than that which this 
excellent hotel occupies, for it stands high up on the crest 
of a hill, just in front of the Falls, while it also commands 
the rapids above and below the troubled waters. The Falls, 
indeed, seem to lay themselves out to the best advantage, 
for the river suddenly bends almost at right angles to its course; 
and just when the leap has to be made, bends again at a similar 
angle, and so flows on in the line of its original direction. Much 
of the, charm of the celebrated Falls is due to those graceful 
curves, which -soften into exquisite beauty what otherwise 
would be a fierce tumult of waters. 

The dimensions will give but an imperfect notion of the 
grand effect. The Rhine above is about three hundred feet 
wide, the ‘entire descent is less than one hundred, and this 
again is so broken: up by the rapids above that the height of 
the falls varies from forty-five in one part to sixty in another. 
This irregularity of fall is caused by two massive rocks which 
rising up in the midst of the channel, not far apart, divide the 
waters into three falls, and: give a wonderful variety of beauty to 
the whole scene. A boat, with two skilled and stout oarsmen, 
carries you from the old castle of Worth, which indeed is now 
but a ferry-house, right up the stream to one of the central 
rocks.,, [t isan exciting pull, for of course the current is fierce 
enough; and the point to be reached is but a mere point between 
two of the three falls. If the boat misses it, you are whirled 
round, and, have to begin your toils once more. Ordinary 
rowing would avail: but little in such a boiling vortex; the 
strong arm.would be useless without the quick eye and hard 
won, experience ; but at last in a shower of spray we touch the 
_point, and in'a.moment the boat whirls round, but) now in 
security| and we land. Some rude and slippery steps bring 
us; tothe. summit!,of, the rock,:and round. us/rush’ the fierce 
waters.) They have, fought their way over irritating rapids, and 
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now they rush wildly and tumultuously ‘to hurl themselves 
headlong to the depths below. How sternly and yet how 
majestically they sweep round the shore we have just left, 
and which they have curved into such beauty in their never- 
ceasing dash. They have widened for themselves ‘nearly to 
twice its ordinary dimensions the spread of the river, and when 
they have made the leap they repose, as it were, in a broad bay, 
which they have carved out in their return to the usual bed. 
But here, close under our feet, when the rush of waters is 
hemmed in by the rock on which we stand, and the iron cliffs on 
the left bank, which refuse to yield an inch’: here is, indeed, the 
wildest tumult and the noisiest contest. It is heart-stirring to 
crouch down near to the surface of the water, and almost within 
its reach to feel the rush of wind which sweeps past on this 
warm, breathless day. When we leave our little island and gain 
the further shore, we renew this excitement; for here again we 
are abreast with the same fall upon a narrow. platform which 
overhangs the mass of wild water, for here it is indeed a huge 
unbroken mass which is hurrying to its destruction, which it 
meets almost beneath our feet. Beautiful are these Rhine falls 
when seen from a distance, and the Schweizerhof commands 
almost every variety of such views; but here, close upon them, 
and with their roar in our ears and their rush in our eyes, that 
beauty passes into sublimity, we feel in every sense their power. 
Perhaps their grandeur is shown in nothing more than in this, 
that they set at nought all the various attempts that have been 
made to stunt them down into a vulgar show. The large hotel, 
the various restaurants, the camera-obscura, the galleries, the 
alcoves, with various coloured glass; even “the arrangements” 
that are made “for illuminating the falls by night,” all combined 
have failed to wrest from the grand old Rhine the glory and 
dignity of its Falls. And now we are leaving Switzerland for 
our favourite resting-place, Baden-Baden, which somehow or 
other seems to lie’ in our road whichever way our wanderings 
lead us. 

We have nearly one hundred and twenty miles to travel, but 
what is this now that the railway is completed the whole of the 
way. So we linger about the Falls during the morning, with a 
perfect assurance that we shall dine at Baden, and stroll on 
the Promenade at the Cursaal early in the evening. But in 
truth we regret before the day is over this delay in starting, for 
there are more points than one on our journey at which we 
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should have wished to linger.» We did not then know the 
beauty and interest of the new route which has just been opened 
up through some of the finest scenery of the Black Forest. 

The. ‘first part, of.\the way is of no especial interest; but 
suddenly and quite unexpectedly we came upon a spot which 
we had thought,of and yearned to visit in our rambles in 
Germany last year. The train stopped at a little station, and 
we read its name, Donaueschingen: and so here we are at the 
source of the Danube! Here, then, is Prince Fiirstenberg’s 
palace, and the world-renowned garden basin in which springs 
into life the mighty river, a little bubbling fountain it is, which 
pours its waters into two other combined streams, that here 
and now take with this tiny tributary the name of Danube. 
But why) is this considered to be the true source, seeing that 
the other two are older by a course of more than twenty miles 
each? The triumphant answer of the Donaueschingeners to 
this’ question is, the Brege and the Briegach at times dry up 
and disappear, but the laughing waters in the ducal garden 
bubble! ever ; and so the stream which henceforth never ceases, 
flows on. a growing river, till it empties itself into the Black Sea 
some seventeen hundred miles away. It is worthy of note that 
the beautiful Neckar takes its rise in this neighbourhood, and so 
the same shower of rain may send its waters into the Black Sea 
by the one river and into the German Ocean by the other. 
And now our railroad carries us for many a mile over, rather 
than through, one of the most beautiful valleys of the Black 
Forest. _ We are crossing the main chain of those granite 
mountains which give their special charm to these vast stretches 
of woodland. 

It is of no great height, at least according to our Swiss 
estimate for it never attains to five thousand feet; but forest-clad 
it shelters among its devious wanderings beautiful passes and 
narrow glens, which must be rich in beauty to those who 
leisurely traverse them. But our railway route is of quite another 
character. Straight onward it goes, cutting its way mercilessly 
through the richly-tinted granite, and leaping over the narrow 
glens which cross its iron path. And so our view is tantalizing 
enough, for it is but’a series of bird’s-eye glances, except when a 
rustic station detains us for a few minutes, and a sequestered 
glen and its quaint town are allowed to make a fuller impression. 
One of the prettiest of these resting-places is Triberg, the centre 
of a manufacturing district. But let not the reader picture to 
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himself lofty chimneys, and staring factories, for Triberg is the 
export station for what are curiously enough: called Dutch 
clocks, those wooden ones which to the number (we are told) of 
two hundred thousand, aré sent forth yearly hence, to utter 
their cuckoo notes and flap their wooden wings for the delec- 
tation not only of Europeans, but of Yankees and Chinese. And 
so we rush along in most modern and least attractive style over 
these quiet nooks of the innermost recesses of the Black 
Forest. Surely when the old jager wanders at night down 
below in one of these narrow glens, and hears the engine snort- 
ing overhead, and feels the rush of the hurrying train, he must 
cross himself in terror, and think that the old legends are truths 
of to-day, and that the headless huntsman and his demon pack 
are still pursuing the unhallowed chase. But now Switzerland 
is left behind, and this last faint reflection of its peculiar charms 
has also past and gone. We are upon the main line which 
will soon bring us to Oos and Baden. And here we take our 
farewell of those who have followed our wanderings, and wish 
them health and strength to follow in our footsteps. Should 
any be induced by what we have written to try Switzerland, we 
hope that they may enjoy it as thoroughly as we have done. If 
they do so, they will certainly not regret the time they have 
spent over our sketches “at home and abroad.” H. B. 


Magnificat. 


THE river of time was ended, and lay still, 
Flowing no more, but gathered up within 

The tideless ocean of eternity ; 

Storm tossed its waves no longer, for the strife 
Of good and evil was at rest for ever, 

And all its depths were glowing with the light 
Poured forth from the one fount of two-fold Love, 
Who, first creating, then redeemed His work. 
And on that ocean of the Empyrean 
Irradiated with the mingled glow, 

Of mercy! and of judgment blent together, 


1 “ Misericordiam et judicium cantabo tibi, Domine”’ (Psalm c. 1). 
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Which in its richness worthier seemed of God 

And nobler to His creature than if mercy 

Alone had saved, or justice judged alone, 

Gathered the assembly written in the book 

Of life, whose robes are whitened in the Blood 

Of the Lamb slain before the world’s foundation. 

The thrones were set, and on each throne a saint 

Whose full-orbed lustre shone distinct and bright 

With his own hue of glory, his degree 

Of triumph answering to his answered grace. 

The judgment had been given, the crowns placed 

On every head of the New Adam’s race, 

And the whole? rose of heaven bloomed complete 

With its innumerous leaves, each breathing forth 

Its special fragrance, which was like no other, 

Nor e’er repeated, to the Primal Beauty, 

Whence all its perfume had on earth been gathered. 
Then from the Body of Christ glorified— 

The host beyond the numbering® of tongue 

Or human or angelical—ripe fruit 

Of His sole Passion, from each clime and time, 

From every speech and nation of the earth, 

Clothed in white robes, the palm-branch in their hands— 

Burst forth one voice, the same as when the Spirit 

Of Christ was sounded from His Mother’s mouth, 

When first she was called Mother of the Lord 

Bearing the unborn Saviour, and she spoke 

For all the race within her, for the Body 

Then gathered in the Head, and gave her thanks 

For the vast multitude of the Redeemed. 

As spake the Virgin-Mother then, so spake 

The mystic Body known to God alone. 

And to His Trinal Glory voiced itself 

In that first utterance of its endless joy, 

Triumph of Christ, unpassing reign of God, 

So that the end did answer the beginning, 

And Christ in her to Christ when all in all. 

One was the voice, as one the Body and Head. 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord ; my spirit 

Exults in God my Saviour, for He hath 

The low estate regarded of His servant, 

For now from henceforth all shall call me blessed. 


* **In forma dunque di candida rosa 
Mi si mostrava la milizia santa 
Che nel suo sangue Cristo fece sposa” (Par. xxxi. 1). 


5 * Post hec vidi turbam magnam quam dinumerare nemo poterat ” (Apoc. vii. 9). 
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He that is great hath done great things for me, 
And holy is His Name, Whose mercy rests 

From generation unto generation 

Upon all those who fear Him. He hath wrought 
Strength by. His arm; hath scattered forth the proud 
In the imagination of their hearts ; 

He hath pulled down the mighty from their seats, 
The humble hath exalted; He hath filled 

The hungry with good things and sent the rich 
Away in emptiness ; and as He spake 

Unto our fathers, Israel His Child 

He has laid hold of, to remember mercy 

To Abraham and his Seed for evermore.” 

Thus sang the one race of the Virgin-Mother, 
And made her Allelujah, which sounds through 
All ages of her people’s earthly combat, 

The Allelujah of their victory won, 
Taking possession of an endless triumph. 
And then one mighty voice rang out again : 
“To Him salvation, Who upon the throne 
Sits of our God, and to the Lamb for ever.” 
The triple hierarchy of nine choirs— 
Immense unfathomed sea of spirits, realm 
Of intellectual life and beauty, each 
Reflecting aspect of the Sovereign Good 
In species proper to himself alone, 
And all possessing God, by God possessed— 
Then first rejoicing in their seats filled up, 
And all their heights and depths of glory shared 
With ransomed offspring of the Second Eve, 
Caught up that voice, and thus proceeded on 
That harmony, angelical and human, 
Forth from the double host that prostrate lay 
Before the throne in worshipful abasement : 
“ Blessing and glory, wisdom and thanksgiving, 
Honour and power and might be to our God 
World without end, for ever and for ever.” 

T. W. A. 


The Annunciation, 1876. 
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The Ruthenian Church. 


Il.—HOW RUTHENIA CEASED TO BE CATHOLIC. 
THANKS to the learned labours of a monk of: Solesme, the 
darkness which has hung over the history of Catholic Ruthenia 
has been dissipated. The solemn ‘canonization of the Saint 
to whom that country owed her second conversion, the great 
martyr-archbishop, St. Josaphat, one of the many striking gesta 
of Pius the Ninth, has drawn the attention of Catholics to a 
life so. full of grandeur yet almost unknown. Hardly had Dom 
Guépin published his labour of love than the news of the end 
of Catholic Ruthenia was flashed in a boastful. telegram across 
the world. It will be well, then, with the help of contemporary 


writers, to take up the thread of our story, and recall to our 
readers’ memory the way and means of this fresh conquest of 
Russia, and to show how far it was spontaneous on the part 


of the new converts. 

If we accept Rohrbacher’s figures,’ the first partition of Poland 
found but three millions of. schismatic Ruthenians., The re- 
mainder were in communion with the See of Peter. The Empress 
Catharine had solemnly bound herself by treaty to leave untouched 
the liberties of the Catholics.? But she affected not to consider 
the United Ruthenians as other than “‘ Orthodox ”'Grecks, and 
the northern Semiramis was not likely’ to be restrained by 
scruples. She placed a hireling in a see of her own creation, 
making him Archbishop of Mohilew and Metropolitan over all 
the Latin Bishops. With his aid she first disorganized and then 
dissolved the Order of St. Basil, the nursing Father of the 
bishops of the Eastern rite; then she summoned the Greeks 
either to Latinize or to join the schism, and by pillage of all 
their goods, by the knout and the butt end of the musket drove 
eight millions out of the unity of Christ’s fold. The advent 

1 Histoire de? £glise. Paris, 1852. Tome, 28ieme, p. 457. 

2 Treaty of Warsaw, 1773. Reeucil des Traités, &c. concernant la Pologne. Paris, 
1872, p. 133. 
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of Paul the First restored peace to the Church of Poland,, But 
these tardy acts of justice, made to satisfy the outraged con- 
science of Europe, did not extend to Ruthenia, which the Russian 
autocrats always pretended to be theirs by right of descent from 
its ancient rulers and by that of a common nationality. And 
Nicholas on his accession to the throne took up the old pretence, 
so false historically, yet so powerful in ill, that he was but the 
liberator of a people doubly enslaved by Poland and Popery. 
He, too, had a Judas, a ready and skilful instrument to his hand, 
the infamous Siemaszko, whom his master placed in the see 
of Lithuania, and who found two other bishops to aid him in the 
work. The plan of operations drawn up by Siemaszko has been 
published by Pére Martinov in the Etudes Religicuses.*® As before, 
the whole hierarchy was to be cut off from any ‘tie with Rome, 
a complete break was to be made between the United Greeks 
and their Latin brethren; the religious orders were to be vir- 
tually suppressed, the education of the clergy taken from them, 
and they were to be subjected to the direct authority of the 
diocesans. The crowning work was to be a sort of Holy Synod, 
the creature of the Government, which was to be Pope and 
bishops all in one. 

The old weapons of the civil power were brought out... The 
riches of the Basilian monks were to go to enrich the secular 
clergy, while the honours and dignity of the Episcopate, which 
these religious had alone received, were to be shared by the non- 
religious. Under pretext of restoring the purity of the Eastern 
ritual, all signs of Latin devotion, side altars, low masses, con- 
fessionals, bells, even organs, were to be swept away, the ritual 
books were, as happened with us in the days of the Tudors, 
to be remodelled. 

The insurrection in Poland in 1830 turned the attention of 
the Emperor Nicholas for a brief space to more pressing duties. 
But that ill-starred attempt only enabled the Czar to push for- 
ward his schemes more successfully. He sent an ambassador to 
Rome, but took care that no Papal envoy should see with his 
own eyes the work of destruction. Gregory the Sixteenth raised 
his Apostolic voice against the all-powerful monarch. The Polish 
peasants opposed the eloquence of martyrdom to the armed 


¥ Jan. 1873, p- 70, seq, 

* It is amusing to see how Mr. Hepworth Dixon, a typical unattached English 
Christian, goes into ecstasies at the reforms of the mild monarch Alexander the 
Second, and especially at that of placing married clergy in high places. 
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force of a great Empire. The priests were driven away and 
schismatics put in their stead. Siemaszko tried to gain over 
even the venerable Primate of Ruthenia, Mgr. Bulhak, who had 
long been relegated from all active duty ; he assured the Arch- 
bishop that if he would but consent, the metropolitan see of 
St. Petersburg could be had by him for the asking. “ Leave the 
room,” answered the aged prelate, “ you are outraging God and 
your own conscience.” That very night Blindov, the Minister of 
the Interior, forced’ his way into the Archiepiscopal Palace, 
roused the prelate, and’ intimated to him his Imperial master’s 
will that he should sign the act of adhesion to the schism. “Your 
Excellence,” answered the Archbishop, “no power of man shalf 
oblige me to sign such an act; if other bishops sign it, and the 
Government publish it, I in turn will publish a solemn protest 
against it.” The following year, 1839, the death of Mgr. Bulhak 
left the traitor bishops free to consummate their scheme and 
formally to unite themselves to the Russian schism. The Latin 
aristocracy as of old showed little concern for the struggles of 
the Catholic Greeks, though their turn was to come next. Even 
Gregory the Sixteenth was misled, as he owned later on, by the 
Russian diplomacy. How the Czar quailed before the indignant 
reproofs of the Pontiff is too well known to need recording. 

From this wholesale transference, by treachery and brute 
force, of the Uniat Greeks to the Orthodox Church, the diocese 
of Chelm alone escaped. As it was the last portion of Poland 
that had come under Russian rule, the Bishop had certain State 
dignities by right, and Nicholas did not dare to push his measures 
too far, when, to save themselves from persecution, the entire 
population adopted the Latin rite. The body of St. Josaphat, 
which reposed at Biala, within their borders, perhaps shielded 
them for a while. It was but for a while, as the events of last 
year, 1875, we are now going to record, have proved. Out of 
twelve million Uniats when Poland ceased to be free, nine 
millions had been forced out of the fold of the Church. 

Pére Martinov published in the Etudes Religicuses® a notable 
document, like in more than one respect to that already cited, 
4 memorial addressed to the Russian Government, suggesting a 
plan by which the last vestiges of Catholicism might’ be swept 
away from the Empire of the Czar. The writer is evidently 
an adept in the new doctrine of National Churches—this last 
phase of Erastianism, which under the name of Old Catholicism, 


® Tome iv. Aoiit. 1873. 
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and under the high-sounding pretence of liberation from the 
Roman Curia and of liberty of conscience, offers itself to be the 
willing tool of any sovereign, and of even the petty tyrants of 
a microscopic republic. The end proposed is not to force the 
Catholics into the Russian schism, but to form an independent 
State Church, which would stretch out the hand of sisterhood 
to the Churches of the Czar, of Dr. Ddllinger, and of Queen 
Victoria, or to any sectarian body which has in common with 
them revolted from the divine authority of God’s Vicar on earth. 
The Pan-Slavism which for so long has under Russian guidance 
been preparing men’s minds for a startling extension of the 
Russian Empire, is no mean factor in the scheme. With a sort 
of judicial blindness, the Court of Vienna has tolerated its pro- 
pagandism even within the great Theological College of the 
Seminary, and the young Ruthenian nobles of Galicia who 
come there for their ecclesiastical studies are allowed to come 
under the direct influence of a Russian agent, so that they 
can hardly fail to carry back, as so many do carry back, to 
their dioceses, such germs of schismatical and_ ultra-national 
views as unfortunately and too easily blossom into overt schism. 
Nor are these ideas less dangerous to their temporal than to 
their spiritual allegiance. 

The apparently harmless insistance of the Russian Govern- 
ment on the abolition of the Polish tongue in the Church 
services is a part of the same scheme, and not only is it based, as 
has been already shown, on the false premisses that the 
Ruthenians are not Poles,’ but it has momentous bearings, as 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg knows full well, on the future 
of the Catholic religion under the sceptre of the Czar. As 
a matter of fact, among the varied races that inhabit what was 
once eastern Poland, Polish is now the language best known by 
all.° 

Alexander the Second openly declared on his accession to 
the throne that he approved of the views of his predecessor, and 
that it would be his part to carry them out. Immediately after 
the last Polish revolution, so fatal in its results, the Czar began 
at once to execute the long preconceived designs which he had 
already begun to put into practice. The old device was again 
brought into play. The Ruthenian rite was to be restored to 


5 See the Ztudes, January and April, 1874. 
® The liturgy of the Russian Church is in old Slavonic, an unknown tongue to the 
common people, 
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its purity, and. the excrescences of later days were to be pruned 
away. A new ritual was prepared, and the Bishop of Chelm was 
summoned to St. Petersburg, and for the moment, not being a 
man of much strength of character, he gave his consent to the 
changes. But the reproof of one of his canons soon opened his 
eyes to his mistake, and the poor Bishop at once revoked his 
approval. But a more pliant man was placed at the head of the 
seminary, who at the bidding of his masters preached loudly to 
his young charges the duty of accepting the new ritual. The 
death of the Bishop left the government of the diocese for many 
years in the hands of this unworthy Superior, who ruled without 
any authority from Rome, and pushed forward the schemes of 
the Russian Government, which meantime refused to come to 
terms with the Holy See as to the appointment of a new 
pastor. 

The management of the Greek Catholic affairs was separated 
from the bureau of Latin Catholicism—the department of 
foreign religions—so as to pass. more easily under the complete 
control of the “Holy Synod.” At last, in 1861, Mgr. Kalinski 
was appointed bishop. The troubles of the insurrection left him 
free for awhile: but when once it was over, Prince Czerkaski 
summoned the prelate to Warsaw. After assisting at his Mass, 
the Prince turned furiously on the Bishop and loudly upbraided 
him for his ignorance of the rubrics and of ritual, and accused 
him of hatred to the Russian religion and disloyalty to his 
Emperor. The Bishop had foreseen that he would not be left 
long in his see, and had taken care to name two of his canons 
as vicars. He was sent into exile, but the Government refused 
to recognize either of these canons, and selected in their place 
the traitor, Joseph Wojcicki, whose conduct as director of the 
seminary has already been described. This was in 1866. 

Wojcicki’s rule as diocesan administrator can easily be 
imagined. Utterly regardless of the views of the clergy over 
whom he was illegally placed, a man deservedly unpopular 
among them all, he was the obedient and zealous servant of 
the Holy Synod of St. Petersburg; and at once he began his 
work of reformation and of destruction. Gromcka, who the year 
before had been appointed Governor of Siedlec, was a worthy 
coadjutor of the unworthy ecclesiastic and gave all the support 
of the civil power to the novelties and changes of the unauthorized 


ecclesiastical authorities. 
In January, 1867, Wojcicki forbade the Greek priests to pray 
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with the Latins, except in cases of absolute necessity, when dis- 
pensation must be asked and a special permission granted. Then 
three months later, the use of the Polish language in public and 
ptivate worship was forbidden. Then the familiar hymns which 
the Ruthenians were accustomed to sing after the public services 
were prohibited, and lastly, positive and reiterated orders were 
given. to take down and to sell the organs in the various 
churches. The people had been accustomed from childhood 
to the music of the most church-like of instruments. The 
poverty of the small Uniat congregations, which made it so 
difficult—we can well understand the difficulty—to have a 
tolerable choir, had led to the introduction of organs as far back 
as the last century. The clergy who opposed these arbitrary 
enactments were removed from their parishes. But the people 
would not tolerate any longer such an abuse of authority. 
They opposed by force the destruction of their organs; they 
would not enter the “reformed” churches, and continued to pray 
and to sing hymns as before. Collisions with the troops sent to 
watch over the carrying out of the Administrator's orders were 
not unfrequent, and the Consistory of Chelm had to declare 
positively that their measures were taken not with the view of 
destroying the United Greek Church, but of protecting it from 
the attacks of wolves—to guarantee Ruthenian nationality, and 
to carry out the Bulls of the Pope. It summed up the changes 
on which it insisted—declaring the priests responsible for their 
being carried out—the use of the Russian tongue in all the parish 
churches, the disuse of Polish hymns, the pulling down and 
disposing of the organs. The Governor backed up the circular 
by a standing order sent to all the officials of the province 
asking that any recalcitrant priest should be at once dismissed, 
and replaced by a member of the Galician clergy. It has 
already been noticed how Russia has been working and is 
still working among the United Greeks of Austria, to such good 
purpose that P. Guépin fears that in case of the occupation of 
Austrian-Poland by Russian troops no confidence can be placed 
im the loyalty of the priests, either to their Church or to their 
Kaiser. The allusion to the Bulls of the Pope involves, like 
the’ whole of the pretensions of Russia, an assertion utterly 
unfounded. The Sovereign Pontiffs who accepted the re-union 
of the Ruthenian Church respected its rites and its ceremonies, 
but nowhere did they condemn their ritual to immobility or 
foreclose any possible alteration which might afterwards be 
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made by lawful authority. Yet the Russian agents pretended 
or affected to pretend that their destructive changes were in 
obedience to Papal decrees. 

A fresh measure was adopted, which has since been employed 
by Swiss and Prussian Reformers. On the plea that the 
administration of the parochial enactments by the parish priests 
was an injustice to the parishioners, they called upon the people 
to elect a lay administrator. The orders were obeyed and the 
keys of the church were handed over with considerable parade to 
their new guardians. But awkwardly enough these good. church- 
wardens only used their power to prevent the slightest change 
being made. This calm and passive resistance angered the 
authorities, and Cossacks were sent’ down and billeted. on 
the villagers, and the soldiers were employed forcibly to tear 
down the offending organs. The plan was to eat up all the 
substance of the country people, to reduce them to starvation 
and so to submission. In some places the peasants were 
bastinadoed, in others they were driven in troops into ponds and 
kept there till they offered to apostatize; in some there was 
bloodshed and several victims perished. During the two 
years, 1866, 1867, not a single apostate was found out of 
the ranks of the people. 

A new device was adopted in 1868. The loyalty. of the 
people to their bishops was so well known that it was thought 
that if a pastor could be found who would further the interests 
of the schism, the sheep would follow him almost unconsciously. 
Not a priest in the diocese, however, could be tempted, by the 
glory of a mitre to play so infamous a part. A priest from 
Lemberg was selected, but his schismatical tendencies were 
too well known to give a chance of his receiving canonical 
investiture at Rome. The Government, therefore, put forward 
Mgr. Kuziemski, and though the Holy See knew his feebleness 
of character, it was, we suppose, forced to accept him. He 
arrived in his new diocese in the September of 1868, He 
disappointed his nominators by not throwing off his allegiance 
to the Catholic Church; but he at once gave his sanction to all 
that was going on. If he did not become an apostate, he was 
not ashamed to be a persecutor. The Cossacks were withdrawn, 
for force was no longer needed when the depositary of legitimate 
authority was ready to do all that these rough and ready agents 
of despotic power had taken in hand. The: people did not 
conceal their indignation. “We have risked our lives for our 
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faith,” a peasant told the Bishop one day, “let your lordship do 
likewise.” 

The very first year of his episcopate Bishop Kuziemski, who 
had then never been outside the circuit of his city of Chelm, 
published a report of the state of his diocese. The whole 
document breathes a violent spirit of ultra-nationality, of 
devotion to Russia, and hatred of all that.is Latin. . In it 
the conduct, of his heroic predecessor Kalinski, who, clearly 
seeing’ the aim of those who pretended to reform the ritual, had 
frankly and explicitly acknowledged his fault in. accepting it, 
was openly condemned. The ritual and ceremonies of the 
United Church of Ruthenia had been. drawn up by the Pro- 
vincial Council at Zamosck, under the presidency of a Papal 
Nuncio, and their work had been approved by Rome. Yet 
these were what the Bishop denounced as innovations, what a 
simple consistory headed by a mere Government functionary 
like Wojcicki and his worthy confrére, the infamous Popiel, 
dared to destroy and annul, a decision his lordship did not 
hesitate .to endorse. 

Only when resistance proved useless against the secular 
arm, and when the Bishop had given solemn and written 
guarantees that the fundamental articles and laws of the 
Union should be respected, did the clergy and people, with 
afew exceptions, submit to the change of language and destruc- 
tion of the organs. 

How, far these promises were true may be tested by other 
acts of the Bishop. He forbade the United. Greeks when in the 
army to confess to priests of the Latin rite, and commanded 
them to seek absolution from the Russian schismatics. The 
pretended motive was that these men on returning home would 
abandon the rite of their fathers. In any case, such a decree 
violated the first principles of Catholicity. 

The Greek priests were forbidden to enter a Latin Church, 
and the police were charged to prevent or to. punish any 
infraction of this arbitrary decree. Nuns were dispensed. from 
their yows and allowed to marry. The clergy who were called 
in from Galicia to take the place of the exiled confessors openly 
showed their contempt of the Sovereign Pontiff, left out his 
name.in the Canon, and substituted for it that of the Holy 
Synod of Petersburg, They refused to keep Corpus Christi and 
other feasts approved by the Council of.Zamosck, Several of 
these unhappy men were made canons, and simply adopted éx oto 
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the schismatical rite, and became in all points Russian popes, 
without any protest on the part of him who was chiefly respon- 
sible for their conduct: An apostate’ Bishop both deaf and 
blind was sent for from Russia to ordain’ young men who had 
not’ completed their theology, and whose conduct was anything 
but a guarantee of fitness for their sacred office. It was indeed 
a case of the blind leading the blind. 

To enchain the Church still moré effectually the ancient 
right of patronage was abolished, so as to take that right from 
Catholic hands and leave it in the power of the Government. 
Finally, the affairs of the United Greeks were transferred from 
the department of “ Foreign Confessions” and placed under the 
Holy Synod. 

Just after this last and sweeping change, in 1871, the Bishop 
left his diocese and retired into Galicia. The reason of this 
step is not clearly known. Perhaps he did not go quick enough 
for the Government. At all events, his authority was assumed 
by Popiel, an open schismatic, who coolly, systematically, with- 
out violence, carried on the transformation of all that typified 
union with Rome into all that meant subjection to the Russian 
Church. ‘In 1874 orders arrived, whence it’ is not known, 
that matters must be brought to a close. The reception of the 
schismatical ritual was made obligatory on all. Any refusal to 
accept it was met at once by imprisonment, exile, or fine. The 
most trifling omission was severely punished. Twenty-four 
priests were at once arrested. Some thirty-six others were 
exiled, their families were expelled from their houses, and 
deprived of all means of support. Old and new Reformers 
know that a married clergy is necessarily subservient ; and we 
have instances nearer home where a wife and children become 
a serious obstacle to following the call of duty. All honour, 
then, to these poor men who loved the Truth before wife or 
children. The very endeavour to realize something by the sale 
of their goods before they could be confiscated was looked at 
as an act of sedition, and those priests were summoned to 
present themselves before the tyrannical Popiel and the civil 
governor, the expenses of their journey being at their own cost. 
The people viewed these proceedings with an indignation hardly 
concealed. ‘They could not bring themselves’ to believe that the 
Czar had authorized these outrages: They believed that ‘their 
liberator from serfdom must be their friend, and, strong in this 
conviction, they put every obstacle in the way of the profanation 
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of their churches by the renegade clergy. Again and: again 
they nailed up the doors, and when the soldiers came to‘ break 
them open, they went off to the Latin churches: “ Rather than 
seek |the ministrations of apostates, they left their children 
without baptism, their sick without the sacraments, their dead 
without Christian burial. The Latin priests were strictly for- 
bidden to come.to their aid, and knew well that disobedience 
would simply deprive their own flocks of their pastor. |The 
very brides and bridegrooms would not marry. The hireling 
clergy had often to bear the penalty of the impious intrusion ; 
and a people so attached in old days to their priests, now openly 
insulted and even assaulted them. In other places, om the 
arrival of the schismatical priests, the peasants loaded their carts 
with all their effects and drove away to the nearest town. 
Sometimes, however, they turned the priest out by force, and 
when the troops had reinstated him, they ejected him again as 
soon as the soldiers withdrew. 

Even the consolation of private devotion was not left to the 
Catholics. The rural police were ordered to spy jealously into 
the employment of religious hymns or prayers, or even books in 
the Polish tongue, and their use was arbitrarily and severely 
punished. At Pregaline the Cossacks burst into a cemetery 
when the people of the place were kneeling or lying prostrate 
with outstretched arms, and struck right and left with their 
pikes and knouts. In other places they encircled them, and 
would not allow them to go out till worn with hunger; or they 
pillaged entire villages, not allowing a man to go to work 
or the cattle to graze, just when labour and food were most 
needed. Exorbitant fines were levied in kind, till at last the 
poor people in many places had to fly for protection to the 
woods. At Pratulin, a village of some pretensions, the people, 
in answer to the commandant of the troops, who had come to 
enforce obedience to the new ecclesiastical laws, declared their 
fidelity to their Sovereign and their willingness to make every 
sacrifice he might demand of them, except that of their faith. 
The officer’s only answer was to order unconditional obedience, 
threatening to employ force if not obeyed. An old man came 
forward and again reiterated their expressions of loyalty, but 
declared that if the troops employed the lash, which had been 
declared illegal, they would on their part be obliged to repel 
force by force. The troops advanced, and were driven back by 
a shower of stones and by the sticks of the peasants. The 
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commanding officer gave the order to fire, and in a moment the 
whole body of their victims knelt down, and uncovering their 
breasts began to sing their well-loved Polish hymns. Nine fell 
dead, and four died soon after of their wounds. The people 
regarded them as martyrs, and not a tear was shed over their 
remains. Sixty parishes protested the same faith, and the blood 
shed was a source of courage to all. Such was the enthusiasm 
of these poor people, that even a poor girl who had been shot 
in the side concealed her wound, that she might suffer the more, 
till putrefaction ensued. Others when taken to the hospital 
tore off their bandages, for fear lest they should live to lose their 
faith. 

No wonder that, though in most places the people were calm, 
in others the intruded priests and their new-fangled altars met 
with a warm reception. The very women, unable to offer other 
resistance, flew at the guards who were profaning their churches. 
The new altars were torn to pieces and thrown out of doors. 

Matters were in this state when, after the death of Count 
Berg, Governor General of Warsaw, his post was filled by 
Count Kokzebue. He found matters had come to such a pass, 
that an open outbreak might any day be feared. He went 
personally to inspect the district of Siedlec, and reported 
strongly to St. Petersburg against the civil governor, Gromcka. 
Although, however, that official had to resign, the fact that 
no change ensued showed pretty well the feeling of the central 
Government. It was still more clearly shown when the people, 
relying’ on an express declaration of the Emperor, that he 
was always ready to receive any complaints, demanded to be 
allowed to send a deputation to St. Petersburg. A deputation, 
therefore, was chosen, and waited upon the Governor General at 
Warsaw. When they put their formal demand to him, his 
answer was, “You have Popiel, you can speak to him on the 
matter.” ‘What do we want with Popiel? He is our ruin; 
he prevents us from having a bishop.” The Governor promised 
them fairly that they should have a bishop; but warned by 
past misfortunes, they agreed only on the condition that some of 
their number should be allowed to go to Rome to see whether 
the bishop who might be chosen really came with full approval 
ofthe Holy See. Everything was tried to seduce the Ruthenian 
deputies in their allegiance to their faith; but they gave no 
answer to the tempter but the demand to see the Emperor. 
They were persuaded that the liberator of thirty millions of 
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serfs need only to know the truth to free them from persecution. 
But all that they could obtain was a promise that their message 
should be faithfully conveyed to his Majesty. After long and 
anxious expectation, the sole answer they received came to 
them from the Czar through the Governor General—that they 
were to “return to their ancient faith.” 

There was now no choice open to them but to resist or 
to submit. The Encyclical of our Holy Father to the Bishop 
of Lemberg, which by some inexplicable means, spite of 
severest prohibitions, circulated through every village and 
hamlet, told the people clearly that the changes in ritual meant 
nothing less than destruction of religion, and that the intruded 
clergy were not shepherds but wolves. The eloquent words 
of Pius the Ninth cheered on the poor sufferers to resist to 
the last. The Russian Government determined to end the sad 
and prolonged drama by summary execution. 

Four districts were given up to the Cossacks, and the alter- 
native was forced upon the peasants to accept the new state 
of things and the ministry of the official clergy or to starve. 
The old Tartar invasions, those fearful raids whose memory 
is never forgotten by the Poles, were merciful in comparison 
with the devastation and ruin of these military occupations. 
Besides all this, a paper was laid before the poor sufferers 
declaring their adherence to the new ritual and to the new 
priests, and when they refused to sign they were beaten 
furiously. Two hundred blows of the stick was the ordinary 
punishment, but some there were who had to endure the torture 
many times over. A father when he saw the corpse of his son 
who had perished under the torment, declared that he could 
not mourn, for his boy was a martyr. A man rose up from 
infliction only to exclaim, “There is not a child who would 
not have borne as much for the faith, how much more a man!” 
A poor mother was weeping over her murdered son, who had 
just died from the blows he had received. A man came out 
from the crowd and reproached her for her weakness, bidding 
her rather thank God for His mercy to her in making her 
the mother of a martyr. Instead of resenting his reproaches 
at such a terrible moment, the faith of the Christian woman 
flamed up above the natural promptings of her heart, she dried 
her tears, and then and there began to chaunt over the wreck of 
all she loved a jubilant Ze Deum. 

One more instance of heroic fidelity. The women in one of 
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the villages were ordered during an intense frost, to carry the 
snow, which was piled up in the square; out into the fields. 
The poor creatures obeyed, and walked backwards and forwards 
with their loads till all was cleared, “Now will you sign the 
deed of submission?” “No,” was the answer, “not-one of us.” 
“Then carry the snow back again,” and, they obeyed. 

A letter professing to come from the Bishop of, Lublin was 
printed and posted at every Church declaring that he, would 
not receive any United Greek who might wish to join the Latin 
rite. There is every reason to believe it was a. forgery—in 
any case it had the effect’ the Government wished ; it proved 
to the faithful Ruthenians that they were abandoned by all. 
No wonder that a sort of desperation seized upon some of them. 
As a body of troops were matching to occupy a village, they 
were met on the road by its entire population, who declared 
that they had brought their lives,in their hands, they cared 
not what happened to them, and implored their persecutors to 
despatch them as soon as possible. A peasant of Ktody, who 
had been forced to have his child baptized according to the 
new ritual, put aside corn and goods to the valueof the taxes 
which he was owing, dressed himself and his family in their 
gala dress and then taking them into a stable, set fire to 
the place and all perished in the flames. 

What wonder that, some were found to fail before the double 
pressure of torture and famine? Yet they were not many, and 
the proof is to be found in the mock re-union which the 
Russian Government has so pompously announced. Only two 
hundred persons presented themselves for the ceremony at 
Biate,, self-elected and unauthorized deputies of the various 
parishes, But that did not matter, and the official journals 
could announce that fifty thousand United Greeks had re- 
entered: “the bosom of their ancient and. true Church, a step 
Which their ardent desire to be in community of faith with 
the Czar had induced them to take.” Free. Switzerland, 
cultured Prussia, have been outdone by that power which glories 
in its protectorate of Christian people against the oppressioas 


of the Turk. 
F. G. 
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WITHIN these _ hallow’d walls, so hush’d, so wholly 
Shut in from all the cares.and strife, 
The glooms and echoes of the world of men, 
’Mid peaceful dreams of deathless life, 
Where sight nor sound, save of devotion solely, 
Of sacred chant and symbol’d grace, 
Falls on the raptured ear or ken ; 
Oh, wherefore in this holy place, 
Where I do feel so alien, 
The only thing unholy— 
Why am J here! 


So strange it seems—full many an emblem quaint— 
Each with its warning or reward 
Of everlasting palms and penalties, 
That all shall gather as they strawed ; 
The tonsured abbot, and the vesper chant, 
Rising in strains that angels use, 
From this grave-mantled sisterhood, al] these 
Tell of monastic life recluse, 
Of life that rendered earthly ease 
For heavenly restraint— 
Why am J ,here! 


All things around that should to prayer provoke, 
The mystic. altar’s dazzling sheen, 
These lessening aisles that.end in darkling light, 
The.soaring frankincense. serene, 
Angels o’er shrines and saints.in many.a nook, 
And low, devout, on. bended. knees, 
The holy women ia their wimples, white ; 
Yea, all one hears; or. breathes.or sees, 
Falls on my troubled;sense and sight 
With soft, sweet, sad, rebuke— 
Why: am J here ! 
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Elysian oasis ’mid mundane sands, 
Sweet inner room all else apart, 
Kept alway swept and garnish’d for the Lord, 
Whom they do love with all their heart ; 
Fair temple seeming as scarce made with hands, 
So dim, so visionary pure, 
And with entrancing dreams in blest accord— 
For these meet refuge, who endure 
Alone by faith and Christ adored ; 
But my own soul demands— 
Why am I here! 


Who came not, sore, in need to be made whole, 
Fain hoping it might come to pass, 
Nor seeking that wherefore my heart doth pine, 
And hunger and grow faint, alas ! 
Who came not here as to a bounteous goal, 
Where I might freely slake my thirst 
At purest fount and feed on food Divine, 
And lay my load of qualms accurst 
Down at the all-redemptive shrine, 
And there assoil my soul— 
Why am 1 here! 


Oh, that sweet music, that soft heavenly strain, 
Of voices that in hymnédd prayer 
And praise such blessed exhalations yield 
As, mingling with the holy air, 
Floating and fainting, and now breathed again 
In tender fervours, melt and spread, 
As tho’ a choir of angels unreveal’d 
Were hovering above my head, 
Steeping my spirit unaneled 
In ecstasy of pain— 
Why am I here! 


Yet ah, years gone twas even as to-day, 
The chant uprose in strains as sweet 
From voices that are hush’d for evermore, 
And they whose bones are ’neath my feet 
Knelt where these kneel and worshipp’d as they pray ; 
A little longer, and, ah me, 
These too, the long night come, life’s vespers o’er, 
To others yielding place will be 
As those already gone before, 
Silent and past as they— 
Why am I here ! 
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But no such thoughts their tranquil hearts invade, 
Too happy in their hopes of bliss, 
In faith too trustful of the world beyond, 
To feel one care or thought for this ; 
Of these alone their happiness is made, 
And therewithal they well may shun, 
And count as worse than worthless all the fond 
And fair delights that-soon are none, 
But lures that lead to dark despond, 
Where is no hope nor aid— 
Why am I here! 


Sweet Spirit, or whate’er thou art, for I 
Am conscious of some ghostly care, 
Ineffable, around me and anear, 
Allay my soul; and whatsoe’er 
Tn other haunts, time past or by and by, 
Have been and may be mine, 
Let no dark heresies assail me here ; 
But rather my whole heart incline 
To thoughts so blest and hopes so dear 
And still that inward: cry— 
Why am I here! 


Nor, while it seemeth I do feel them grow 
Within me, let the serpent doubt 
With poisonous tail among the tender shoots, 
And buds keep crawling in and out, 
Corrupting them or ever they full blow ; 
That when I fain would deem they spring 
From truth, to strike hereafter steadfast roots, 
And, haply, in due season bring 
Forth flowers of faith and godly fruits, 
May cease that hissing “ No ”— 
Why am I here! 


In very helplessness I bow my head, 

And close mine eyes ; but still they see, 

For all my presence ’mid this faithful band, 
I am not what I seem to be. 

Vet am I fill’d with reverential dread, 
And feel the prayer I cannot say ; 

And oh, it may be God will understand, 
Who hears our voiceless hearts alway, 
Nor count it more to be disdain’d 

Than if ’twere meetly said— 
And bless me here! 


R, §. 
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HOTTENTOTS AND KAFIRS. 


IN our last issue the great mission fields of South-eastern Africa 
were referred to. We now desire to make a few remarks 
relative to the history, manners, and customs of the principal 
native races of that country—the Hottentots, who have long 
been dwindling away, and the Kafirs, who have rather increased 
in number than diminished. The first comprises at present a 
comparatively weak people, who have been unable to resist the 
Kafirs, having been driven by them down to the extreme south 
of the continent. 

When the Dutch formed a settlement at Cape Town in 1652, 
they found the natives divided into numerors tribes, and the 
term “Hottentot” was given, it is conjectured, in order to 
convey by the sounds “ Hot ev, tot,” some idea of the peculiar 
click or manner of talking of the savages. Some writers, 
however, are of opinion that the name is a corruption of 
Outeniqua, the designation of a particular tribe. Dr. Prichard, 
in his Natural History of Man, declares emphatically that of all 
species this race, “approaching as it does in its form most 
nearly to the second genus of bimanous animals, is still more 
closely allied to the orangs through the inferiority of its intel- 
lectual faculties.” It is now proved that the Bushmen are not 
a distinct race, but a branch or subdivision of the once extensive 
nation of Hottentots, and Professor Vater asserts that a careful 
comparison of their language with that of the Korah, or other 
Hottentots, furnishes convincing proof that there is an essential 
affinity between them. Careful researches in philology have 
succeeded in proving that the Hottentot language belongs to 
the same family as the Coptic, the old Egyptian, and the 
Ethiopic.! As a sequence, we cannot be surprised to learn 

1 In Sir George Grey’s Library, Cape Town, interesting vocabularies can be 
referred to in the Life of Ludolf by Joncker, and Leibnitz’s Collectanea Etymologica. 
On the Hottentot language are a grammar and vocabulary by Henry Tindall, the 
Rev. C, Wallman’s Hottentot Grammar, the /idrary of His Excellency Sir George 
Grey, Philalogy, by W. UH. J. Bleek, and articles on South African philology in the 
Cape Manthly Magazine, by this writer. 
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that a scholar (Dr. Bleek) who spent a large portion of his 
life in studying the native languages of South Africa, should 
have been convinced that the Hottentots came from a north- 
easterly direction.. Indeed, it is not unreasonable to believe 
that this race at one time dwelt north of the equator, at or near 
the great Nile basin, and Sir John Barrow did not hesitate 
to state confidently that the Bosjesmans, or Bushmen, were 
the Pygmies, or Troglodytes, who are said to have dwelt in 
the neighbourhood of Egypt, and he quotes the character of 
some Ethiopian nations described by Diodorus Siculus as 
agreeing with theirs. All the languages south of the line 
except that of the Hottentots and Bushmen are now acknow- 
ledged to belong to the “Bantu” family, and consequently 
this one race stands out distinctively from the others. 

In the Cape Colony there are now few or no Hottentots pur 
sang, but there are still nomad tribes of Korannas and Bushmen. 
It is with a portion of these nations that the missioners in 
Namaqualand have to deal. They are wretched people in 
every respect, and, humanly speaking, the work of converting 
and civilizing them seems almost an impossibility. The 
Hottentots, strictly so called, were far superior, and in many 
instances displayed unlooked for intelligence and fidelity. The 
Bushmen race are not deficient in brute courage, but their 
chief characteristics are extreme indolence and dishonesty, 
to which must now be added a passion for strong drink. 
The larve of ants and grasshoppers, locusts, and roots, serve 
as food when no flesh meat is procurable, and great endur- 
ance under the sufferings of hunger are compensated for 
by brutal gluttony and intemperance when abundance is pro- 
curable. The dwelling of the Bushman is a low hut, or a circular 
cavity on the open plain, in which he creeps at night with his 
wife and children, and which, although it shelters him from the 
wind leaves him exposed to the rain. Strange to say, the extra- 
ordinary anomaly existed of a certain knowledge of art among 
these people, and in some of their rocky cave-dwellings rude 
drawings of oxen, horses, and serpents have been discovered? 


? Barrow thus describes some of these drawings: ‘*On the smooth sides of the 
cavern were drawings of various animals. The antelopes had each their character‘so 
well delineated that the originals could without any difficulty be ascertained. Among 
the numerous animals that were drawn the figure of a zebra was remarkably well 
executed ; all the marks and character of this animal were accurately represented, and 
the proportions seemingly correct. Several crosses, circles, points, and lines were 
placed in a long row, as if intended to express some meaning” (vol. i. :p. 193). 
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The most debasing superstitions take the place of religion. Pain, 
sickness, and all misfortunes are attributed to witchcraft, and 
armlets and charms are used as protectives. Indeed there is an 
extraordinary similarity between the religion of these savages of 
South Africa and that of some advanced Liberals and free- 
thinkers in Europe, They scarcely believe in God, and scoff at 
any idea of a systematic revelation, but at the same time yield 
themselves up to a foolish system of spiritism, in which their 
deceased ancestors and friends take a prominent part. Witch 
doctors or religious doctors are their spiritual guides, and de- 
basing superstitious practices their only ritual. The most singular 
custom of the Hottentot nation is that connected with the vene- 
ration of a species of grasshopper (J/aniis), the appearance of 
which was supposed to be an omen of good luck.’ It is in the 
Western Province of the Cape Colony, and in Great Namaqua- 
land, Damaraland, and Ovampoland,* further north on the west 
coast, that the remnants of the Hottentot and Bushman races 
are situated. They are entirely different and distinct, both phy- 
sically and otherwise, from the stalwart Kafir races of South 
Africa, and certainly are much lower in the scale of humanity. 
They dwell in great desert countries which are .subject to 
periodical droughts, and they are migratory in their habits. 
In the Cape Colony, both in its central portion and in the 
western division of Namaqualand, missioners of the Order of 
the Holy Ghost have commenced their arduous labours among 
these people. 

The future great missions in South Africa, extending from 
Port Elizabeth in Algoa Bay to Lake Nyassa and the equatorial 
line, will be among races incomparably superior to those already 
referred to. The Kafir race, divided into many ramifications, is 
predominant in South Africa and throughout a considerable 
portion of South-eastern Africa, and we shali now proceed to 
a brief consideration of its history, customs, manners, religion, 


* Among the records of the Cape Government there is a journal written in the 
Dutch language. Under date February 19, 1691, we are informed by it: ‘* His 
honour the Governor (Van der Stell) entered into a particularly friendly conversation 
with some Hottentots, who, in confidence, revealed to him that they worshipped a 
certain god whose head was no larger than a fist, who had a hole in his back, and was 
large and broad of body, whom they implored for help when they suffered from 
hunger, or were in any other peril. Their wives sprinkled his head with red sand, 
buchu, and other aromatic herbs, and made him offerings of various kinds.” 

* The Damaras and Ovampos of Damaraland and Ovampoland can be strictly 
speaking classed in the great Kafir family, but they are wretched nomad people, very 
similar in their habits to the Korannas. 
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and present condition. The Kafir tribes which border on the 
Cape Colony have been conveniently divided into two great 
families or nations, independent of each other, and known by the 
respective names of Amakosae (Ama signifies tribe), or Kafirs 
proper, and Amatembu, or Tambookies. There is reason to 
believe that the Kafirs, Fingoes, and Bechuanas are offshoots of 
one common stock, and taking the dialect spoken by the Kafir 
tribes on the eastern borders of the Cape Colony as a starting 
point, and proceeding eastward through the Amatembu and 
Amaponda until we reach those spoken by the Zulus, we find 
such analogies as to prove the common origin of all these tribes. 
The last-mentioned people extend close up to the Zambesi river, 
and one of their paramount chiefs, Lo Bengolo, owns the country 
of the northern gold fields, whose sea-coast is that of Sofala. He 
rules over a people sufficiently numerous to enable him to keep 
up a standing army of thirty thousand warriors. There are one 
or two Protestant missions in this country. Entering South- 
eastern Africa from the Cape Colony or Natal, we proceed 
through the Trans Vaal Republic, comprising great fertile regions 
extending from the Vaal to the Limpopo; then going eastward 
we come jnto the fine fertile countries where the Mashonas 
are the conquered people and the Zulu Kafirs the conquerors. 
And here it is desirable to refer to the fact that the Kafirs are 
comparative strangers in South Africa, as it is known certainly 
that they first arrived near the Kei River (the present boundary 
of the Cape Colony on the east) in the seventeenth century. 
There is little reason to doubt that they have migrated either 
from equatorial Africa, or from regions still further north. In 
the case of barbarians who possess no record, it is of course 
impossible to trace their history anterior to the period when 
they first came into contact with civilization. But this is 
certain, that the Kafirs were interlopers in South Africa who 
conquered the less warlike peoples whom they found there, 
and either reduced them to slavery or drove them to a more 
remote portion of the Continent. 

The government of Kafir chiefs is by no means despotic, 
and is an admixture of feudalismi with patriarchal customs. 
The Amapakati (middle ones), or Council, is a powerful check 
upon arbitrary power, and comprises subjects eminent for their 
courage and abilities, who give military service whenever called 
upon, and in return are invested with civil jurisdiction in their 
respective neighbourhoods, and receive a considerable share of 
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the spoils obtained in war. Each of them has his own followers 
and partisans, whom: he shields to the best of his ability. The 
operation of the law of succession has called into existence many 
tribes of nearly equal power, and the constant feuds between 
these has been the means of many of them sheltering themselves 
under the egis of British power, in order that they may be 
freed from tormenting and constant disputes. Consequently 
British magistrates are now stationed not only in Basutoland, 
but in Transkeian territory, and in a large portion of indepen- 
dent Kaffraria intervening between Natal and the Cape Colony. 
The most striking feature in the administration of justice among 
these people is that every crime is punishable by a fine. Persons 
are the property of the chief, and as a corollary all penalties 
inflicted for acts of personal violence and murder are received 
by him. Im civil cases the injured person receives the sum 
recovered. Presents extorted during friendly visits, as well as 
fines, and the plunder obtained during warlike excursions, 
are the regular and principal resources of the chief and his 
government. 

The religion of the Kafirs, like that of all other varieties, of 
“the noble savage,” is nothing more than a vile superstition 
accompanied by customs of a most debasing character. By this 
religion woman is degraded to the lowest level, and classed 
among beasts of burden and the goods and chattels of her 
masters. Polygamy of course is universally allowed, and under 
the system of purchase which prevails the number of wives bears 
proportion to the wealth of the husband. Concubinage is per- 
mitted, and no idea of purity or virtue is permitted to exist. 
Witchcraft is the great leading feature of the Kafir religion, and 
“witch doctors” are its priests. In those places where British 
influence does not exist, a system is regularly carried out, by 
means of which men with property are sacrificed to the rapacity 
of the chiefs. A witch doctor “smells out” some person who 
has caused or is causing sickness or some evil. Cruel tortures, 
followed by death, are immediately applied to the unfortunate 
victim, and his wives and cattle taken from him. This is an 
every-day occurrence among the Kafirs, and urgent representa- 
tions are very frequently made to British colonial authorities 
upon the subject. The Kafirs believe in a Supreme Being, but 
most of their rites are connected with the worship of their 
deceased ancestors, whose ghosts they endeavour to propitiate. 
A spiritualist of the nineteenth century holds a belief something 
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similar, and no doubt could fraternize with these savages on 
the same “religious platform.” Christianity has made no real 
impression, upon them, although the great intelligence and 
aptitude for learning of the people has been proved at one or 
two well-conducted industrial institutions, To use the words of 
an. officer of the Government® who spent many years among 
them: “The Gospel has been preached to them for the last 
fifty years,and some attempts have been made towards civilizing 
them ; but the Kafirs, zat:onally considered, remain just as they 
ever were ; no visible difference can be discerned. They are as 
perfectly heathen now as they were in the days of Vander 
Kemp (one of the first missionaries—1798), and so they ever 
will continue so long as their political Government continues to 
exist in its present pagan form.” This extract points to the 
fact which Sir George Grey thoroughly recognized, and. of which 
the Governments of the Colonies and the States of South Africa 
must be well aware that wv/ess the power of the witch doctors be 
destroyed, neither can civilization progress, security be secured, 
nor Christianity prosper. The one great means of stirring up 
strife, fomenting war, and binding the people to their cruel and 
infamous religion, is the superstitious belief in the powers and 
influence of their priests, commonly known as witch doctors. 
Physically the Kafir races are particularly fine. Stalwart, 
well formed, manly, and brave. They are also intelligent, and 
there are now in and on the borders of the colony a number of 
Christians among them. The Fingoes specially haye become 
civilized, and large numbers of this people now receive excellent 
wages as servants and labourers in Port Elizabeth and other 
colonial towns. The Lovedale Industrial Institution has trained 
good scholars as well as excellent workmen, and one of the 
greatest safeguards against the possibility of a Kafir war is 
the fact that the acquisition of land and cattle by natives has 
been steadily going on for years, until the statistics on the 
subject have caused very considerable and very agreeable 
surprise.© The number of ploughs now used throughout Kafir- 


5 Mr. Warner, Tambookie agent. His Notes, published in the Government 
Compendium, p. 107, are very valuable. 

6 A very excellent paper on ‘‘ The Industrial Progress of the Natives of South 
Africa,” by F. B. Glanville, published in the Journal of the Society of Arts, March 31, 
1876, p. 448, furnishes most useful information on these subjects. In and near the 
Cape Colony alone there are three hundred thousand Kafirs. The natives in the 
Colonial locations own one thousand seven hundred wagons, valued, with their oxen, 
at more than £150,000, while the Kafirs clustering about the eastern borderland of 
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land is a significant proof of agricultural industry, and both in 
the Cape Colony and on its borders large numbers of the 
natives have virtually enrolled themselves under the banners of 
civilization. In all parts of Southern Africa the Kafir race is 
beginning to prove its aptitude for civilization. Missionaries can 
now penetrate to the Zambesi and beyond with perfect safety. 
The sword has literally been turned into the ploughshare in 
extensive districts in and near the Cape Colony, while great 
mineral discoveries and the fast advance of the various 
European States and Colonies are exercising a most powerful 
and beneficial influence. 

A consideration of all the circumstances undoubtedly proves 
that one of the great mission fields of the world now lies open. 
Millions of souls living in fertile regions extending from the 
Cape Colony to the sources of the Nile call aloud to the 
Catholic Church for missionaries. Now is the time to send 
them. The head-quarters of the missions, it is submitted, 
should be at St. Aidan’s Seminary, Grahamstown, in the eastern 
vicariate of the Cape of Good Hope. A chain of missions 
should extend from that town, and easy communication be 
kept up between each and all. The native races are physi- 
cally fine, and bravery as well as fidelity are among their 
characteristics. Our own heathen ancestors possessed super- 
stitions almost as degrading and practices fully as cruel as 
any among them, The Gospel of Jesus Christ alone is wanted 
to enable them to become great and happy nations. It is the 
advent of this Gospel to those that sit in darkness that I 


humbly invoke. 
A. W. 


the Cape own two million head of domestic animals, valued at £3,500,0co, . Kafirs 
are now beginning to build stone and wooden cottages and sedulously to devote 
themselves to farming and various industries. They thus show an aptitude for ‘under- 
standing and appreciating the truths of Christianity. Mr. ‘Glanville says truly, ‘2 
seems likely that those new and splendid (equatorial) regions willbe reached bya young 
civilization from the South.” 
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A STORY OF THE OCCUPATION OF VERSAILLES IN 1870. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tis blow quite overwhelmed Josephine and her unhappy family. 
They had all kept together, and it did almost seem as though it were 
one of the countless troubles that this cruel invasion had brought with 
it. That dear, amiable, kind father—the worry. and anxieties of the 
invasion had worn his gentle life away. 

Josephine behaved with infinite calmness. And she felt herself 
obliged to do so. On her everything was now cast. Yet she could 
not but note the unusual stillness’ in the house. The Germans went in 
and out softly ; and indeed absented themselves as much as possible, 
so as to leave the place to the afflicted family and its sorrows. She was 
at no loss to whom she was to attribute this display of delicacy. Then 
followed the weary days till the funeral, when’ there was a solemn rite 
at the church, and a few guarded words from the Mayor over the grave, 
alluding to the disasters of the country, with a good deal of muttering 
and glances from the crowd: the private verdict being—‘“ Killed by the 
Germans.” 

Thus there was a new life opened for Josephine.’ On her was laid 
the whole burden—the helpless mother and the children. She had to 
think and provide for all, to stifle her own feelings, and work: 
Wonderful it is how people contrive to exist in straits, which in other 
circumstances they would have thought would have crushed them 
altogether. In prosperous days poor Lezack would groan over the 
wine business, which he said barely brought him enough to keep his 
family. Now, under the exactions of the enemy, and’ the cessation of 
trade, there somehow appeared to be food and money for everything. 

To all these curious scenes there was still at almost comic side. 
Admirable soldiers as were the Prussians, it seems almost incredible- 
what an amount of old-fashioned “ buckram”—contrasting with our 
lighter and less objectionable “red tape was present, and seemed to 
bind up the limbs of the great army as much as the powder and grease 
tightened back their hair and pigtails in the days of the Gfeat Frederick. 
All this’ iron discipline has a certain deception, and covers blemishes 
which it is certain will be revealed one day, when these great hosts are 
confronted with armies which in strength and numbers are their match. 
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An instance of this pedantic system was an arrangement which 
when announced made the Versaillists smile in the midst of their 
troubles. This was the news that the Germans, to carry out the 
system of civil administration with a sort of logical propriety, had 
appointed a “ Prefect of the Seine and Oise,” who was to administer 
the district according to French law and custom, and above all, receive 
all rates and taxes, precisely as in peace. For the impartial spectator 
there was infinite amusement’in this stroke, as if the right of the 
strongest were not sufficient and more simple, and certainly pref¢rable 
to the cumbrous mimicry of French forms. 

This little piece of comedy began by the arrival of M. de Brauchitsch, 
a very important personage, son-in-law to the Minister of War, Von 
Roon—formerly administrator of. the Luxembourg member of the 
Federal Council, &c. He was the new Prefect. His appearance was 
not encouraging: a thin, meagre person, with the worn air of the 
diplomatist. His face, which he seemed purposely to keep without 
expression on ordinary occasions, would, when he was excited, assume 
a sarcastic and pitiless air. Over all there was a sort of varnish, of 
elaborate courtesy and honied phrases, which, when found useless, 
would suddenly give way to a coarse insolence, and even fury. This 
gentleman had the usual learning of the Professor—priding himself on 
speaking French and on writing despatches, and at once installed him- 
self in his duties. He found in the office a good store of official paper, 
headed in the formal style, “Cabinet of the State Council, Prefecture 
of the Seine and Oise,” and was enchanted with what this opened to 
him ; and, amid the smiles of the French, he was writing despatches with 
this heading, so gratifying to his vanity, of the “Cabinet of the State 
Council,” to which he certainly did not belong. He promptly aired 
his new dignity, summoning the Mayor and his Council for a meeting, 
as “‘the Prefect” wished to explain his views to them as to the govern- 
ment of the district: but he was received with respect, listened to 
with an icy coldness, left without a reply. He invited everybody’s 
“concurrence,” and on these terms was inclined to be exceedingly. 
indulgent in return. But no one would concur: this novelty of a 
“friendly enemy” not being at all understood. . All, the officials 
declined to acknowledge the new Prefect, at least voluntarily, which 
isritated the new magistrate so far that he wrote an angry despatch—on 
the old official paper, of course—declaring that, as they refused their 
concurrence, he would make them concur by fining them a sum of 
4% each, to be paid before to-morrow morning. As they refused, they 
were sent off to prison. 

The public were presently to be further amused to find the new 
Prefect proceeded with great gravity to visit the barriers where the 
octrai duties were levied, where he called the officers, before him, and 
had the registers brought, which he duly inspected—taking care to 
ascertain to what officer the receipts were paid. Enjoining the officers 
to continue to levy the duties with the greatest care, he then got 
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into his carriage and drove off. Dearly as this odd being laid stress on 
his French titles of office, the Mayor would never gratify him by giving’ 
them to him, and persisted in addressing him as “Prefect for the German 
Forees,” or as “Mr. Prefect of the German Army.” For a time he thought 
it beneath his dignity to notice this distinction, until one day much 
irritated by the opposition of the Mayor, he wrote an angry letter on the 
subject, declaring it to be “ puerile,” because “he knew perfectly well 
that he had been appointed Prefect of the Seine, &c. But as a point 
was made of the matter, he had to tell him that every time that such 
form of address was used, a fine would be imposed of £20.” The 
Mayor had of course to yield to this argument, declaring, however, that 
he did so. “ under requisition.” 

Another of his Professorial proceedings was the establishing a regular 
Government newspaper, called Zhe Versailles News, published regularly 
every evening, and containing intelligence of every German victory, and 
everything that was disagreeable or inconvenient for the French, 
couched in a friendly tone. The Mayor and all official personages 
were obliged to subscribe for a certain number of copies of this precious 
journal. The picture of this bureaucratic arrangement is most extra- 
ordinary, and, as was before said, gives an idea of stupid, if not barbaric 
formalism and pedantry as unintelligible as it was unprofitable in these 
days, and likely to bring disaster “one of these days.” All the disasters, 
defeats, &c., were here duly chronicled, and it must be allowed the 
journal itself was written, not in a hostile spirit, but assumed rather a 
pitying contempt, and with a friendly wish to open the eyes of the 
besotted natives. 

No less curious was the barbarism of the great man—he of “the 
blood and iron”—in whom there was an eccentricity that could scarcely 
be expected in so sagacious a Minister. Our Mayor, Rameau, used to 
describe again and again the one or two interviews he had with the 
awful Bismarck, when the rooms presented the air of an orgie overnight 
—the candles stuck in black bottles, arranged down the table, other 
black bottles that had served a nobler purpose, still left, while the ogre 
himself sat and wrote and drank goblets of seltzer-water to relieve his 
chest, which appeared to be much oppressed. He rambled on from 
topic to topic, threatened, cajoled, complained bitterly of the way he 
was followed by the natives, that it-was not paying respect to the 
King, &c. Finally, on going away, he put out his hand graciously, 
which the Mayor hesitated to take. 

“Come,” said the other, “come, Mr. Mayor—in my private 
capacity onl » 

Our Mayor, who was. invariably histrionic, replied with much 
emotion : “Count, you have received me so courteously, that I cannot 
refuse. But I could not have given it to the enemy of my country.” 

The grim Philistine must have laughed in his sleeve at this nice 
distinction and at the poor Mayor’s “emotions,” perhaps gave a good 
imitation of it to “the old William,” or to the humble roysterers with 
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whom he drank pottle deep of mighty Burgundy, which was the stuff 
with which this tremendous Teuton invigorated his brain and inflamed 
his rebellious blood. For his Burgundy, as he boastfully told a visitor, 
he paid five-and-twenty shillings a bottle. It was no use being 
affected, or whimpering in the presence of such a man. 

Thus it began to draw on towards Christmas. It was one of the 
fatalities of this disastrous time that it proved the hardest and most 
bitter winter that had been known for years. Stories reached us of the 
sufferings of the miserable hordes fighting on the Loire, under the 
name of “an army ”—whose feet mortified in the snow and ice, as the 
wretched paper soles which the contractors had provided them with, 
dissolved away in the slush. _ At Versailles men were shivering, 
almost famished with cold. Wood was sold at an enormous price. 
While the poor could procure scarcely a twig, the Germans had not 
merely plenty to keep themselves warm, but they wasted the precious 
fuel with savage recklessness. ‘They piled on the blocks in the French 
stoves, which they did not understand, and often actually set the houses 
on fire. The whole winter’s provision was in fact consumed in about 
three. months; and the German Prefect became insolent and per- 
emptory, calling on the Mayor and councillors at their peril to let the 
army want for wood, threatening to “strike” the town with an enormous 
fine. The soldiers themselves were growing more discontented and out 
of humour with the war, and execrated Bismarck Capout and Napoleon 
Capout over and over again—longing to be home again, and utterly sick 
of the wars and the hardships. But a little excitement, and something 
in the shape of a distraction was now being got ready which, it was 
hoped, would take off the thoughts of the discontented. A great 
number of beshaven and bespectacled men of the Doctor type had been 
recently arriving, and were closeted long days, and longer nights, with 
the Chancellor. These were the docile plenipotentiaries of the various 
inferior States, who had been invited to. arrange their subjection to the 
great Power, in anticipation of the solemnity that had been planned. 

The 18th of January was the day fixed for this remarkable festival ; 
and though preparations of some kind were visible, still the Versaillists 
did not know, or were indifferent to, all that was going forward. <A few 
days before, numbers of generals, officers, and German notabilities of 
every degree, had been coming in, for whom quarters and provender 
had to be found in due course. The King’s residence, it ‘was 
noticed, was lighted up. Indeed, there were here, always frequent 
receptions going on, when all the Dukelets, Princelings, and others 
were expected to. attend and bring in. such news as they had picked up 
during the day. His Majesty lived right royally, and. was very 
hospitable, often entertaining his Princes and Generals at dinner. 

The day, however, of the 18th was to be an auspicious one, when 
this remarkable old man was to assume the Imperial Crown—and 
certainly under the most complacent conditions, Could there be 
anything more flattering than a coronation of the kind taking place in 
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the hereditary enemy’s country, within sight of the enemy’s gay capital— 
in the enemy’s own palace, with Louis’ statue in full view ! 

The Great Hall of Mirrors was chosen for the solemnity, a platform 
and an altar erected at one end: There the King and an enormous 
group of attendant nobles, generals, &c., stood while a sort of service 
was performed by one of the thundering almoners—‘ Divisional 
Preacher Progge”—-who compounded loyalty and boisterous praise of 
everything German, and seemed to require that the God of Battles 
should be on the side of the great King and Emperor. After this came 
the Proclamation and addresses and congratulations. The bands in the 
court struck up triumphal hymns, the new Emperor embraced his sons 
and all who were entitled to that honour; and in the evening a 
magnificent banquet was given, at which toasts were drank and new 
congratulations exchanged. Nor were the soldiers forgotten. There 
was a method always adopted to give them a share in the enthusiasm 
of these solemnities, which smacked of the old German. barbarism. 
Bands of them were always admitted into the courtyard, where they 
flourished torches and gave utterance to uncouth shouts and accla- 
mations, until the “old William,” surrounded by his Princes and Dukes, 
appeared at the window to be saluted by his dear children. Then they 
were dismissed to their drink. 

Still it was known that they were in anything but a good humour. 
The legend of the Landwehr men being a body of honest citizens, torn 
from their firesides, and longing to be home again with their dear wives 
and children, was really imposed on the simple English correspondents, 
and might have held some small elements of truth ; but they were really 
tired of the war, of its hardships and privations, particularly as they had 
been led to believe that the siege would have been but the business of 
a week or two. It was impossible to overlook these signs of growing 
discontent ; and the higher officers, it was well known, had long been 
pressing on the King that the shorter and more ready mode of a 
bombardment should be attempted. Hitherto a most ridiculous 
obstacle had interposed, on the part of those military Professors and 
Doctors, who maintained that “the psychological moment must be 
waited for,” “that it had not yet arrived,” &c. They now at last 
admitted that this desirable season was at hand, and that the time had 
come when the discharge of shells on the streets of Paris would produce 
such horror and panic that surrender must fellow. 

Accordingly the bombardment had begun. But for us inhabitants of 
Versailles this was a fresh trouble ; and there was a new anxiety in the 
tremulous expectance of some night alarm, and of the bugle sounding, 
and the soldiers, tenants of the house, being roused up in the night or 
day, while the shrill trumpets sounded the alert. But now, too, since 
the bombardment had begun, it was hardly possible to sleep from the 
incessant crash of the heavy firing sustained steadily through the whole 
night. The windows clattered, the house trembled; gradually one 
became nervous and a prey to that dismal expectancy, even where there 
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was silence, as in the case of a sleepless man waiting for the cock to 
crow. After tossing uneasily, one would rise and go to the window. 
Through the dark sky shot the long trail of a flash, like the course of 
some great rocket, then to be followed by the reverberating crash as 
the shell swooped into the devoted Paris. Then another and another, 
at intervals of a minute. So on night after night. The Professors 
were not a little confounded at this extraordinary miscalculation as to 
the psychological moment—which had clearly not arrived, and now 
seemed as far off as ever. 

I confess I had began to grow weary of this imprisonment, and 
heartily regretted that I had not fled in good time. It was impossible 
to describe the growing depression, and the feeling as of some iron 
clamp griping you closer and yet closer every day. The wearing 
tedium was unendurable. Yet the Germans seemed perfectly at home. 
They were everywhere ; they had imparted a German air and colouring 
to everything. Their names and inscriptions were scrawled up on 
every door; their mode of cooking was adopted; and even their 
language, in a rude and distorted shape, was being picked up and 
spoken. They were growing accustomed to our ways, but we far more 
to theirs. Yet, what with their presence, and exactions and alarms, and 
the terrible bombarding of nights, it all seemed a horrible nightmare, 
and we began to wonder if it would ever end. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Tuts idea of a hideous nightmare, with the question, ‘‘ Would it never 
end?” I knew recurred often to our Josephine, on whom a fixed 
sadness had now settled. She seemed to have lost all heart, and to 
be preying on herself; and it was plain that but for the family that now 
so much depended upon her, her wish would have been to have joined 
one of the societies who attended the sick, and thus have found 
work. However, she never relaxed her efforts. In addition, she was 
the only one who could arrange the affairs of the late wine merchant, 
and though old Jacquet offered in the most considerate manner to take 
the whole duty upon himself—investigate the state of the cellar, value 
it, &c.—she saw that he was scarcely the sort of person to make such 
an inquiry. Old Jacquet returned very often to press the matter, and 
indeed talked in a hazy fashion about taking over the stock and 
business—of course deferring payment until happier days came round ; 
but Josephine was firm. His head was, indeed, full of new plans. 
Josephine’s position was a good deal altered now. Notwithstanding 
the privations of the Occupation, the pressure was only for the moment : 
all those heavy charges of supporting the enemy, &c., would eventually 
be paid by the town, when the war was over, which it was probable 
it soon would be—then would come a tide of prosperity. The Lezack 
business had been a good one, and only wanted young blood to make 
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it exceedingly profitable. The scheme that was in his head now was 
that he, as just mentioned, should work it, and that the old affection 
between his son and Josephine should be forthwith revived, and 
cemented as soon as possible by a marriage. Of course, Madam 
Jacquet was to know nothing, until all was arranged. 

His son was only too willing: for in the heart of ‘that-inconstant 
youth had long since revived the old flame, blown as it were by the 
fierce bellows-blast of jealousy—a passion so often a mimicry of love. 
He used to prowl about the Lezack house, watching and waiting for 
Josephine, whom he would then affect to meet accidently and greet 
with a scornful look. But his eager glance was ever looking for her 
in company with the hateful German officer. ‘In this he was always 
disappointed, though he knew from a sort of instinct that he was within, 
and that they met and talked évery day, and perhaps many times in the 
day. He would see the German captain sally out, wrapped in his 
dressing-gown-like greatcoat, a cigar in his hand, and humming some 
gay tune ; and he noticed that he looked up to the windows with a 
smile, as if on the chance of seeing some one there. But most 
mortifying of all was it when, having confronted him in the street, 
and prepared a haughty scowl and defiance, these were quite thrown 
away, for he saw but too plainly that the German did not recollect 
him! Never indeed did he feel so wretched, and it was with a feeling 
of relief that he welcomed his father’s proposal of overlooking the past 
and of restoring Josephine to favour, of course on conditions. 

It was with these views that the elder Jacquet’s visits became more 
and more frequent, and his proposals as to the business more pressing. 

“You can’t manage these things yourself—a woman wine merchant 
would be ludicrous. What could you know about Mouton or Chateau 
Lafitte or La Rose?” 

“But I have told you,” said Josephine, mildly, “that I do not 
intend doing so. I merely propose winding matters up as soon as 
possible.” 

“That would be equally foolish,” said he. “You should bring 
some new blood into the business: that’s all it wants. And now, my 
dearest Fifine,” he added, with a certain nervousness, as though he 
were about to make a final effort, “ you know I am an old friend—your 
father’s oldest friend, I may say—that stood by him, that would have 
defended him and have given my last drop for him.” It was more 
likely that Jacquet would have got the “last drop” from his friend. 
“We used to be like one family, running in and out of each other's 
houses ”—z.e., the Jacquets had been running in and out, without any 
reciprocity. ‘But now it has all changed. My poor boy, that would 
lay down his life——” 

Josephine grew haughty and scornful in a‘second. “And pray who 
has .been the cause of this change? Not I, surely. Who spreads 
calumnies about me, insults me when I meet her, and causes me to be 
insulted! And as for your son—the ‘unkind, cruel way he has treated 
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me! Ido not complain; but I never can. forget it. It.is at an end, 
now and for ever.. Nothing.could ever restore him to the place he had 
in my heart, I suppose he finds now that it will be more advantageous 
to renew our old relations.:_ but I do not see it so.” 

Old Jacquet’s brow was darkening—his lips were being pursed up, 
preparatory to some angry “ blowing.” 

“No, no,” Josephine went on excitedly; “these sad times have 
tested my friends effectually. To spare you any further trouble as to 
our affairs, I may tell you, now, that I have all but. accepted an offer 
for the business.” 

“From whom—from whom? I insist. on knowing!” said old 
Jacquet, almost in a fury. 

“ From the proprietor of the Reservoirs Hotel.” 

“Ah, ah! I see, I see! This is through some of your German 
friends., Of course, to. be drank by the enemies of the country. But 
it’s all of a piece. The stories about you are perfectly true. Your 
goings on with the German fellow are well known. Why, you are so 
talked of, and so compromised, that no respectable family would admit 
you to their house !” 

“Sir!” said Josephine, flushing up to the temples, “ you will leave 
me, I beg of you. You see that I have no father or brother to protect 
me.” 

“Get your German: call to him now! Disposed of it to the 
Reservoirs, indeed! Wait until people come to know, about that!” 

In this fashion the excellent, good-humoured, jovial Jacquet showed 
the cloven hoof. Indeed, there are a good many respectable, honest, 
and good-humoured folk in the world who go on for years, and for 
nearly their whole lives, until one day they reveal this ugly extremity, 
to the astonishment of their neighbours. In a moment the worthy 
Jacquet had forgotten his faithful old friend, now in the grave, and the 
hogsheads of excellent wine that he had consumed, with the kegs of 
tedious sentiment which he had staved’and expended on the family in 
return. In that round, rich, benevolent figure was all the vanity and 
malice of the Frenchman. 

It was incredible with what fury he assailed Josephine. Everywhere 
his tongue wagged against her, joined with that of his wife. Selling her 
wines to the German Dukes and Princes, though an honest Frenchman 
had offered for it! Why she ought to be arrested as a traitor to the 
country ! but there would be little use in such a step, as of course her 
German friends would interfere. 

Josephine certainly was the most unlucky of her sex. All that she 
knew of the transaction was that mine host of the Reservoirs had one 
day paid her cellars a visit, had spent some hours in tasting and 
comparing, and next day had made a handsome offer for the whole. 
But the malicious old Jacquet discovered something more. He chose 
@ moment when the Germans were nearly all absent, and entered into 
conversation with the busy host, congratulating him on his. purchase. 
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“It’s really good wine,” he said; “I know it well.” 

“I believe you,” said the host, “and I got it cheap too, considering 
there wont be a bottle of it a month hence, if I can trust my German 
Grand Dukes. Our young wine merchant has some good friends at 
Court.” ' 

“Eh! What? How?” said old Jacquet eagerly, opening his 
small eyes wide. 

“That German Captain who lodges in her house came to me 
—confidentially, you know, as it were—reminding me not to let such 
a chance slip. Of course, he was sent by Miss Fifine.” 

“O the cunning jade!” grunted Jacquet. 

“Well, I didn’t mind that much, when lo! and behold, his Highness 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh came himself and tasted some bottles, 
and said I ought to secure it, that he will take so much, half the 
champagne, and the rest; that he had tasted it at Captain Miiller’s. 
After that I agreed. And it has turned out very well; for I have 
disposed of half of it already.” 

Of course this story travelled all over Versailles before evening ; 
and in short our innocent Josephine was now set down, beyond dispute 
or argument, as a traitorous Frenchwoman and a spy protected by the 
Germans. She was certainly the most unpopular person in Versailles. 
Yet she was so unselfish, and so absorbed in duties that concerned 
other persons, that she was unconscious of the feeling with which she 
was thus regarded. 





CHAPTER XV. 

Ir was now that a curious excitement began to vary the monotony of 
our Versailles doings. The bombardment of Paris was proceeding, and 
it was known that the besieged were now beginning to show their 
strength in various sorties and night attacks. Some of these, though 
attempted many miles away, caused their eddies to be felt with us. 
Three or four times we were to experience—I had almost written 
“enjoy ”—the dramatic effect of these surprises. 

I remember well the day of Bougival, towards the end of October, 
which broke the monotony of our tranquil life. Betimes one morning 
there was noticed an unusual excitement. Orderlies were clattering 
through the streets, cannon was heard not very far away, and the 
trumpets were sounding in all directions. Every instant the excitement 
increased. The cannon which were ranged in the Place had horses 
suddenly attached to them, and were hurried off and placed so as to 
command the three great avenues that converged on Versailles ; and at 
each point the artillerymen, unlimbering, stood ready to fire. The 
General, Voights Rhetz, remained mounted in the Place, surrounded 
by his whole staff, sending out and receiving orders every instant ; 
while the troops were drawn up in great masses ready for action. What 
did all this mean? 
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The excitable townsfolk knew very well, or fancied that they knew 
very well. The line of investment was being broken: the Germans 
driven back. And when they saw the waggons drawn up at the King’s 
quarters and at the officers’ barracks, and being laden with trunks and 
effects, all packed and ready to start: these surely were certain signs of 
alarm and defeat, and they could no longer restrain their exultation. 
They gathered in crowds round the waggons and general’s quarters, to 
feast their eyes on the departing carts ; and though they were driven 
back again and again by the angry soldiers, they were not to be 
dispersed. Some rushed to the gates, through which they had seen the 
King and Crown Prince depart to gain the road to St. Denis ; but they 
found them fast closed and barred, while stray parties were driven away 
with pointed rifles. Indeed, some of the foolish people raised a shout 
of anticipation, and could not contain their joy. But strong patrols 
were presently facing them, with carbines pointed and swords drawn, 
both which arms they wanted but small provocation to use. It was 
soon told that Von Bismarck had been seen to go forth, about three 
o’clock, taking the direction of one of the Avenues that led outside the 
town and commanded a view of Paris, and, while on a bridge, chanced 
to meet an old woman, whom he spoke to angrily, and bade her get 
home at once. Every one was delighted to learn that the old lady had 
retorted with spirit—not knowing or caring to know the great personage 
she was addressing—that he was /e that ought to get home to his own 
country : giving him her mind, in short, so volubly, that the great man 
was silenced, and hurried off as fast as he could. 

But as the day drew to a close it became evident that all had failed: 
that it was impossible to break the iron ring that encircled the great 
city. The sound of musketry died away; gradually the officers began 
to return, and at last the loaded waggons were unpacked and the trunks 
and boxes carried in again. Then the exulting natives, who had 
uttered “patriotic cries” and could scarcely disguise their feeling of 
approaching triumph, thus gave the enemy an excuse for further 
repression. It is impossible to give the ridiculous reports on which 
these hopes were founded: that Chanzy, or some one else, was coming 
“to join hands” (the favourite phrase) with Trochu ; that the Germans 
were to be “folded up,” or “ crumpled up” between the two hosts ; and 
that the glorious tricolour and the gay, scarlet trousers were to be seen 
pouring into Versailles. To the last they believed in these delusions. 
I suspect, however, that they felt misgivings even on that night, when, 
as the lamps were lit, the heavy tramp of the masses of soldiers return- 
ing from the fight began to be heard. According to their custom, they 
sang as they marched—sang one of their patriotic hymns, but in a slow 
chant, with a stern religious fervour that suggested the Covenanters. 
So they struck such spectators as watched these solid, well-built 
warriors, as they tramped home after the day’s battle, in which it was 
known that many had bitten the dust. 

This, however, was comparatively an old story, referring to the 
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disastrous days of Bougival. We were now in January. It was the 
1gth, the morning only after the gay /é#e that celebrated the new 
Empire, and the soldiers had scarcely drunk off the debauch of the 
night before. It was a fine clear day, and looking from the window 
I noticed some pieces of artillery clattering by at full speed. Afar off, 
in the Place, we could hear the trumpets sounding the call. Now 
aides-de-camp flew by, their horses spurred to full speed, and anon the 
great masses of soldiery were hurrying to the front. 

Josephine, whom these sudden events had latterly made nervous, 
came up to me. ‘Another of these dreadful days,” she said. “By 
evening we shall have the wounded and the prisoners brought in, and 
all those horrors.” 

Suddenly there appeared at the door of the room, Captain Miiller, 
dressed in his cloak coat, with his bag, opera glass, and pistol strapped 
about him, and, in short, in the full dress of real service. 

“Miss Josephine,” he called out. “One moment, to say good-bye.” 

Josephine turned and hurried to meet him. “To say good-bye!” 
she repeated. 

“Yes; my horse waits. My turn has come at last. Twice before I 
had to stay with the General; but the third time was too much. So I 
begged to be let off, and I must go now—now at last!” 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” said Josephine, eagerly ; ‘‘but you,will return 
here this evening, I am sure.” 

“T must go. As it is, | am waiting too long. We have lost the 
fort of Montretout, by the way: your countrymen are in possession. 
There is a bit of good news for you. Of course I shall be back this 
evening, and tell you all our adventures. Adieu.” 

“ But—but,” said Josephine, with hesitation, “you will not be too 
——TI mean, will not expose yourself too fearlessly.” 

He was gay and in high spirits. It almost seemed as though he 
had taken leave of his hostess as a matter of ceremony or politeness. 
In a moment we heard the clattering of his horse’s hoofs outside. As I 
came downstairs I caught just one glimpse of Josephine’s face, as she 
turned away from one of the windows, whence she had been looking 
out after the departing German. There was a wistful anxious look in it 
—a kind of soreness of distress that was almost affecting. She did not 
trust herself to speak; but turned away in some confusion, ashamed, 
perhaps, she would have us think, of betraying any interest in “the 
enemy of the country.” 

I wish I could give an idea of the excitement and expectancy of 
that long day. Every one had an instinct that something serious was 
being worked out. That the Germans thought it was critical, was plain: 
as to our astonishment through the gates of the town now came pouring 
in vast and serried masses, closing in on each other, and filling all the. 
broad streets and avenues, where they were halted under arms and 
waited further orders. The officers spoke in low tones, and gave their 
instructions as it were aside. These armed hosts had been summoned 
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by telegraph from outlying quarters, and had made forced marches 
since morning. They were complete strangers to us, and had never 
seen Versailles before, and were to take the place of the garrison, 
which had been sent forward to Paris to drive in the French. These 
endless relays of men, who apparently could be supplied to the most 
boundless extent, showed how futile and even ridiculous was the idea 
of resisting the Germans, and, above all, how criminally responsible 
were the ignorant and infatuated men that ventured to send their 
countrymen to encounter such terrible odds. In fact, it may be 
reasonably supposed that more than one half the resources of the 
Germans had never been brought into play, and that they had not 
suffered from any pressure. They had a reserve of energy and forces 
which a single disaster or series of disasters would have been sufficient 
to bring into action; while all the forces actually in the field were 
working like steam engines at half power. During this long day, this 
idea of overwhelming power must have forced itself on many. 

As usual, our population conducted itself in the old excitable way— 
having learnt nothing—kept gathering in crowds, pressing on the 
soldiers, and, we may imagine, were not particular in restraining their 
hopes. These were soon known to be of the usual unsubstantial and 
airy kind, for about four o’clock in the afternoon the “old William,” 
who had gone with a great staff towards St. Germains—in vulgar phrase, 
‘to see the fun ”—had now returned to the Prefecture. And the next 
spectacle was of a more disastrous and interesting kind, being a pro- 
cession of prisoners—soldiers, their uniforms all torn, covered with 
dust and mud, their faces cast down and full of rage and mortification, 
and trailing their weary limbs along. Of course the crowd forced itself 
on their countrymen, trying to give them food and money, which was 
but natural. They exposed themselves, however, to the roughest treat- 
ment from the Germans, who were savage after the conflict, and not 
inclined to be delicate or considerate in their behaviour. Some of the 
respectable class, however, one could hardly pity. As when a well 
known citizen of the Place gave a prisoner his purse, the German 
guard thrust him back with the unceremonious persuasion of the butt 
of his rifle in his chest. One citizen raised a clamour at this treatment. 
“Tt was an infamy,” &c., and was hauled away to prison. Another 
respectable person tried to help another soldier in the same way, when 
a German sent him back with a sound cuff. These things were again 
and again repeated, as instances of the brutality of the invaders, but 
they were purely consequences of the war; much as if a steam roller be 
set in motion it will do its work without discriminating, and crush 
everything that comes in its way. Indeed, what we read one morning 
in M. de Brauschitcsh’s newspaper, though coarse and cruel, was 
certainly well founded. ‘One would think,” it said, “to hear what 
the French say, that our shells were sentient, intelligent beings—now 
falling on an ambulance in Paris, now killing a poor gardener passing 
in the street, and leaving a widow and two children unprovided for— 
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now killing a mother and daughter, now a poor bedridden woman. 
Such were the victories of these evil disposed missiles.” This might 
make one smile, and was fair raillery enough. 

Later in the evening again, when the dim Versailles lamps were lit— 
and they were very dim now, as the gas had begun to fail—yet more 
troops of prisoners began to come in. But this painful sight was 
alternated by another as painful, though not so distressing to the 
inhabitants, when. the laden ambulances came rumbling and clattering 
in—their curtains drawn close, the horses whipped, as they made for 
the Palace, where the hospital was. These dismal vehicles arrived 
thick and fast; and indeed during the next two days nearly seventy 
arrived. Some of our lower classes, standing in groups near the gates, 
according to their wont, saw this with a satisfaction scarcely unnatural. 
But it was now well known that the vaunted capture of Montretout was 
but an apparent success, and that the German forces had been hurled 
against it and had recaptured it speedily, though with loss. 

Meanwhile, in our house there was expectation as the hours drew 
on. It came to six—seven—eight—ten o’clock, and our hostile guest 
had not returned. Some one reported that they had seen the General, 
on whose staff he was, ride home to his quarters—in fact, all the troops 
had come in. Where was Captain Miiller? Every now and then 
would come that peculiar sound of the ambulance waggon—faint in the 
distance, then growing into the loud rumble mixed with jingling, as it 
passed by at full speed. This always made Josephine lay down her 
work and hurry to the window, whence she looked out long into the 
night, watching the shadowy figures pass by: only to return to her place 
with a face full of trouble and expectancy. 

It was while we were sitting thus that a neighbour—one of those old 
French ladies with hair and curls, of so wonderfully metallic a character 
that they always seem to be fashioned out of Maltese silver—came in 
for an hour’s chat upon the exciting day, bringing with her one of 
those strange, complete legends, perfectly equipped with the fullest 
details, of which there was always such an abundance ready during 
the war. 

“Did you hear the news to-day, dears? Ten thousand of these 
vile Prussians cut to pieces. Voir-riz,” so she styled Voights-Rhetz, 
“killed ; and the glorious tricolour waves on Montretout and all the 
forts! God be thanked for all His mercies. France will now lift her 
head again. Chanzy is coming to join hands with Trochu. The grey 
‘old William’ will fly to-morrow morning,” &c. 

Such was the encouraging news. Strange to say, it was received 
calmly and without the least enthusiasm. By this time we had begun 
to know the value of news that was unfortunately only ‘00 good. 

“Who has heard—or who knows—all this?” said Josephine, 
absently, and glancing at the window. 

“Who! why every one—our porter. It’s the universal talk.” 

“Ah! exactly,” said Josephine, with another sigh. 
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“There is no doubt of it. Well, this is certain: they have lost a 
vast number of officers. That I know, for my son Hector saw them.” 

Here Josephine’s face grew disquieted, and even more anxious. 

“One of the generals lost his aid-de-camp. By the way, your 
Prussian—where is he? Has he returned? No! Well, perhaps you 
are revenged for his tyranny. A brave Frenchman perhaps has done 
that for you ! 

Josephine had risen and gone over to the window, for again she 
heard the sound of the ambulance. Suddenly she gave a cry, and flew 
from the room downstairs. 

“Why, what is the matter?” said the astonished guest. 

We all rose. There was a sound of voices, of shuffling and of 
scraping of feet. One of the great, dark, hooded waggons was standing 
at the door. 

They were carrying in our guest, Captain Miiller, pale and bleeding. 
The door was open, and the cold blast of the night swept in. There 
were lanterns swinging outside, and copper coloured faces peering in. 
In a moment there was a hoarse voice of command, and the waggon 
had rumbled away. It had other victims to leave at other places. 

Josephine was among them, directing the two men who carried the 
wounded man. As they reached his own room, he gave a groan, turned 
uneasily, and then opened his eyes. They rested a moment upon the 
faces about him. 

“Ah! Miss Josephine!” he said, with a strange smile. 

“‘He will not live over the night,” said one of the rough Germans 
who had carried him. “ He has a ball in his chest.” 


God in Nature. 


‘* He that made them is mightier than they ” (Wisdom xiii.). 








THE rocky range, the heath-clad hill, 
The richly wooded vale, 

The storm-cleft cloud, the azure sky, 

The sweeping gale, the soft winds sigh, 
The self-same Maker hail. 


The mutely-speaking lovely flowers : 

The forms that fan love’s flame, 
Those beings where beauty grace and mould 
In nameless charms our senses hold, 

A beauteous Author claim. 


The strength of will, of mind, of love, 
Whence mighty actions flow : 

The soul in heaven ordained to live 

Which yearns for more than earth can give, 
A God Almighty show. - 
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SOME years have elapsed since M. Alfred Tonnellé, a young 
Frenchman, whose rare intellectual gifts were rapidly gaining 
him a distinguished position in the literary world, died at the 
early age of twenty-seven. His span of life, singularly full of 
promise, was too short for achievement. Probably even his 
name would have remained unknown, beyond an enthusiastic 
group of college friends, and a somewhat larger, but still 
limited circle of social relations, but for the deep affection and 
admiration with which a few years of his companionship had 
inspired a fellow-student. M. Heinrich, Professor of Literature 
at the University of Lyons, feeling a natural desire to have 
of so remarkable a spirit some enduring memorial, collected 
from his papers a volume which ‘.< edited under the title of 
Fragments of Philosophy and of Art. It has passed through 
two editions, and M. de Broglie has given of it one of his 
admirable notices. But the writings of M. de Broglie are far 
less read amongst us than they deserve to be, and there are 
many reasons why M. Tonnellé’s writings should not be much 
treated of beyond a select circle in his own country, and here 
in England almost unknown. His sympathies lie with causes 
which have Cato’s approval and heaven's, but probably not that 
of the majority of men in any century, least of all in our own. 
Again, these simple outlines, these notes hurriedly jotted 
down after the day’s work, he himself would have been the 
first to decry as valueless. They were not written for publication 
—a circumstance which made the sorting and editing of them 
a matter of difficulty, but to which they probably owe much 
of their charm. The very absence of any effort to fit these 
scattered thoughts into any preconceived form, enables us to 
get closer to the truths thus carelessly strewn before us. Some, 
perhaps, may not think these fragments the less valuable because 
death has closed the account. 

Louis Alfred Tonnellé was born at Tours in 1831, of a 
family in which literary and scientific culture seem to have been 
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transmitted as an inheritance. His grandfather was an eminent 
physician. His father had become, through his professional 
writings, one of the most leading members of the Academy of 
Medicine, when an accidental injury, from which he barely 
escaped with life, deprived him so completely of health as 
practically to close his professional career. Much of his leisure 
was henceforth spent in developing the bright flexible intelligence 
of the young son in whom his hopes now centred, with that 
exquisite tact and firm judicious guidance which a mind itself 
matured and cultured is alone able to impart. There are but 
few teachers who even guess at the powers latent in the minds 
of intelligent children, at the insatiable thirst for knowledge 
and the clear retentiveness of those fresh and facile memories, 
or how the simple faith with which they accept the often 
thoughtlessly given answers to their many questions, gives to 
each newly acquired notion a character of certitude which makes 
it practically ineffaceable. But in M. Tonnellé’s case every 
advantage which a wise and loving direction could procure was 
called in to assist the development of a specially gifted mind- 
At eight years old, he was under the care of an English 
governess, affectionately alluded to in his later recollections. 
Afterwards, while following the classical course at the Lycée 
of Tours, he had for six years a German tutor in his own 
house. Thus by the easy teaching of daily intercourse he 
gained a knowledge of that language so perfect, as to enable 
him afterwards to achieve the almost impossible task of 
rendering its songs and ballads (among others, Goethe’s song 
of “The King of Thule,’) into French without the omission 
of a thought, almost without the alteration of an expression. 
To borrow a beautiful simile : “ The wine of verse was poured 
from the golden to the silver cup without scattering one drop 
of the magic draught.” A thing so difficult, that many of the 
greatest masters of language have failed in the attempt. It is 
probably to the familiarity, thus early acquired, with the two 
great Teutonic tongues that M. Tonnellé owes a certain breadth 
of intellectual range, a power as well as a brilliancy of expression 
which is not universal among French writers, and a freedom 
from those commonplaces and platitudes which often so strangely 
mar, in our eyes at least, the highest flights of Gallic genius. 
Nor, even quite independently of these advantages, is it easy 
to conceive a system of education more fitted to train and 
develope every faculty of the mind than the judicious combina- 
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tion of school and home life. School, to give those good things 
in which the birth and rearing of the upper classes are likely 
to make them deficient; to give them, besides mere book 
learning, the practice of a plain life, the republican notion of 
friendship, the habit of self-help, and a certain decision of 
character, which, if not gained early in life, is rarely acquired 
later. While home life, secured from the risk of nursing away 
dignity and manliness, keeps intact the higher moral standard 
and the purer associations of the domestic circle, and knits 
together the strong warm ties of family affection, which much 
separation during the long period of school life must necessarily 
weaken. We, in England, have striven to guard against this 
latter evil by an inordinate length of vacations, but at a cost 
of time and study of which the consequences sometimes 
unpleasantly confront us when we compare our educational 
results with those of other nations. 

Having passed through the Lycée of Tours before he was 
sixteen, Alfred Tonnellé was then sent to the Lycée Louis le 
Grand, in Paris, where he was almost the youngest scholar of 
his class. He brought to his studies the fresh, eager ardour 
and lively imagination of a mind trained to the pursuit of all 
that is great and admirable, instinctively shunning all that 
is evil. His love of literature amounted almost to a passion ; 
his notes show how vivid was the impression which the beautiful 
ideals of classical writers had made on his mind. Far from 
looking forward to his freedom from collegiate trammels, he 
would willingly have lingered on for years to satisfy his thirst 
for a wider knowledge. Still, such was the warmth of his 
affectionate nature, that, notwithstanding the kindness of an 
uncle, whose house in Paris was to him as a second home, he 
felt bitterly the separation from his family; but rather than 
add to his mother’s grief, he never allowed her to know how 
much he suffered. Only in passages of his journal does he 
give expression to his regrets for the happy years of childhood. 
Under the influence of this, his first sorrow, his mind is visibly 
elevated and strengthened. We are even surprised to find in 
this bright, sunny character, which made him so popular among 
his companions, a very deep and earnest sense of the shortness 
of life, of the swift passage of time, and of the eternal destinies 


of the soul. 


How quickly time passes he writes [after his grandfather’s death]. 
Only a few days ago he was with us, and now his very ashes are cold; 
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How it faees one to enter into oneself, this mystery of the /ugit 
érreparabile tempus! My God, what if this should be all! if existence 
should have ceased for him? No: a thousand times, no! 


The faith of the Christian child kept up a living hope in 
his breast; but there were times when he gave the rein to 
the dreamy sadness of imagination, and let it find expression 
in words which the matured pen of an elder man need not 
have disavowed. 


We find more beauty in twilight that in dawn. Each morning life 
seems to have a new birth, and in the evening to die out with the 
setting sun. The morning speaks to us of the future, the evening of 
the past. The voice of morn cries to us, “Hope,” the evening whispers, 
“Remember.” Then comes night, and her sweet consoling radiance 
bids us look upwards, and hope once more. 


The affectionate solicitude of his uncle, who watched over 
his education, did much to brighten the first period of his 
residence in Paris. He also experienced much kindness from 
M. Chardin, the professor under whom he began his studies. 
The hopes which from the first were entertained of him were 
amply fulfilled. In 1850, he won the first prize for Latin 
composition. This was a turning point in his career. While 
he was studying at the College of Louis le Grand, under an 
eminent professor, M. Valette, he was brought through an old 
college friendship of his father’s into personal contact with a 
man whose philosophical labours were soon to make him 
famous, Pére Gratry of the Oratory, at that time chaplain to 
the Ecole Normale, and deeply engaged in studies, the fruits 
of which he gave later to the world in his noble work Ox the 
Knowledge of God. Alfred Tonnellé now experienced for the 
first time the delights of intellectual association with a master 
mind: disciple and teacher were kindled with the same zeal, 
and a scheme of real fruitful work was organized. With Alfred 
the study of philosophy had become a passion. Questions 
started in the public lectures, or in his conversations with 
Pére Gratry, pursued him in his walks and in his dreams. 
When his collegiate course was ended, neither the thirst for 
distinction nor the blandishments for social enjoyments 
could lure him from his allegiance. Happily his private fortune 
was sufficient for his wants, and his parents were satisfied to 
follow the advice of Pére Gratry: “Do not seek to bind Alfred 
in the trammels of any profession; leave him free to pursue 
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truth for its own sake.” But the picture of that bright spring- 
time of youth and culture, in which the most strenuous scientific 
labours were lightened and refreshed by the strong support of 
a wise intellectual direction, blending into a sympathetic 
friendship, is best given in the graphic words of Pére Gratry. 


When first I knew Alfred [he writes to a friend] he was the ideal 
student of my dreams: the young man of twenty, for whom I had 
written Zes Sources. Nothing was wanting to him. He had kept the 
vessel of faith unscathed through the perilous passage of youth, while 
the training and culture of his mind were perfect. To a very thorough 
and finished classic scholarship he added the mastery of two living 
languages, and a rare musical talent. These were no mean equipments 
for a literary life. But what impressed me far more was the quick 
receptiveness of that powerful yet sympathetic intellect, which I had 
ample means of testing during the two years we studied philosophy 
together in that little room in the Luxembourg you so well know. In 
those pleasant days, we used to sit together, Alfred and I, each at his 
little table from seven in the morning till five in the afternoon, almost 
without interruption, absorbed in silent and arduous study. ‘Towards 
five, I used to call Alfred over to me and talk over with him the new 
thoughts and lights of the day. At first, I used to be amazed by the 
rapidity with which he, a neophyte in philosophy, used to seize with 
depth and precision ideas still in embryo, which I had as yet hardly 
formed in my own mind, and of which I gave him but the abruptest 
outline. “TI see it,” he used to exclaim, and by the next day he had 
found in Plato, in Aristotle, in Leibnitz, and in the sophists, such as 
Hegel and others, the most recondite analogies bearing on the thesis 
which the day before I had thought far beyond the comprehension of 
my young fellow-workman. I may say that his work was invaluable to 
me, none have ever helped me as he did. For a time we seemed to 
think together. While I was writing my Zogic he was a powerful 
intellectual ally. The famous passage in which Plato defines and 
characterizes the essential operations of reason, and which had hitherto 
never been translated accurately, stood revealed to me for the first time 
in luminous clearness by Alfred’s careful study and happy rendering 
of it. Also the two rather curious chapters on Hegel, and which give a 
complete refutation of the Pantheism and of the Hegelian atheism, 
uttered as if in anticipation by Plato and by Aristotle, were enriched by 
Alfred with a multitude of illustrative quotations which I should 
probably have myself overlooked. Tell me if it would have been 
possible to confine these rare and precious gifts, this intellect at 
once so comprehensive and so accurate; abstruse and yet clear; 
analytic and yet poetical; this aptitude so universal, that one could 
not say if it was greater in literature or in science, in science or in art, 
or in philosophy, which naturally embraces all? As for me, I ceased 
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not to repeat to him, having likewise his parent to uphold me: “ Let 
the study of truth in all its manifestations be your one aim, let your 
life be entirely dedicated to this service. It is true that severe labour 
and much courage will be needed, and your aim must be to strive for 
the possession of all knowledge, at least of all that the present time 
possesses, and while doing this you must keep your heart and your soul 
free from idle curiosity or from idle vainglory. Let humility and love 
save you from shallowness. This it is which will give your mind true 
strength. Develope the first of all talents, that of writing and speaking 
well. Do not put music aside, for it will serve as a model to you, both 
as writer and as orator, as the most perfect expression of the inmost 
depths of soul and thought—use it as a prayer. And if all this is 
sanctified in you by a pure and practical religion, you will be, Alfred, 
one of those men of whom the world has most need.” 


The ardour with which M. Tonnellé devoted himself 
successively to the study of ancient and modern literature, of 
poetry, of the metaphysics of religion, concentrated itself at 
last into that of the philosophy of language, in those vast 
fields and receding horizons which the latest productions of 
German erudition were then opening out. Not limiting himself 
to the curious explanation of words, or the latent signification 
lurking under their popular use, he entered deeply into the 
question of the origins of human speech regarding language 
as the outward manifestation of thought. “Thought,” he 
writes, “cannot at first reveal itself save under a material sign, 
just as beauty can only be seen when clothed in an outward 
form.” Later, the mind using language as a means can raise 
itself to the perception of metaphysical thought and beauty, 
recalling the Platonic theory that the soul is led by the 
contemplation of beauty of form to the conception of that 
Spiritual and Eternal Beauty of which all created beauty is a 
type. And again, “Language is the mould in which thought 


is cast, and from which but few know how to free it. 
M. Tonnellé asks the question: 


To what degree was the gift of language bestowed on man at the 
creation? Something, he thinks, was doubtless given, to determine 
precisely how much is impossible. Unquestionably, not a perfect 
language, in the sense of our modern language: that is, not developed, 
classified, or reflective, as they are. Analysis was but in its infancy, 
so that language was not yet analytical, but as we even yet see in all 
primitive tongues, weighed down by grammatical forms. Yet some 
analysis of thought must have taken place when for the first time 
thought was expressed by words, for it is of the nature of thought to 
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define itself even though unconsciously whenever it clothes itself in 
language. And now reflection and mental activity rapidly begin; 
analysis proceeds to exercise itself upon language, deepening the 
already existing lines. Thus we see two separate influences, each 
acting on and strengthening each. Man does not create language, but 
he developes it, and by a gradual process of formation, our modern 
languages with their complex notions, their hundred ever varying 
shades of meaning, their abstractions and classifications, come into 
being, so that language may fairly be called a product of human intelli- 
gence exercising itself on a given raw material. 

God gave a name to the sun, to the animals, to all created things, 
to man, that is, He created men so that he should speak and in 
speaking name them. God created man with the faculty of speech 
that he might use and exercise those mental powers which would other- 
wise have lain fallow. This by no means implies a revelation in the 
literal use of the word ; it implies, however, that the laws of our nature 
both physical and intellectual are imposed on us, that it is not we who 
make them; that our life, from the instant in which we received it, 
was subject to laws which never cease to govern us. Hence it results, 
that our minds like our bodies are shaped according to a predetermined 
form, we do not enter ourselves spontaneously, nor do we begin by 
being oysters or polypi. Had we not the faculty of speech we should 
morally be such, and if we were not men, I do not see how we could 
of ourselves become men. It is in this way we say that language was 
a revelation. Further, while man receives as a gift thought and the 
faculty of expressing thought, he possesses the form of choosing 
and controlling both his thoughts and the expression of them. We 
may even say that in the secondary and contingent order of ideas, 
in those which he derives from purely material sources, man possesses 
a sort of creative power. 


When these lines were penned the doctrine of evolution, 
though faintly foreshadowed, was very far from holding the 
place it now occupies in the sphere of modern thought, yet 
M. Tonnellé with the prescience of a superior mind has thoroughly 
seized and grappled with it. The strength and intensity of 
his faith enabled him fearlessly to allow to human knowledge 
the full portion of its alloted birthright; he has no shadowy 
fears lest it should overpower or refute that Divine Revelation 
which to him is certitude. In his eyes every fresh discovery 
of science, every new truth apprehended is infinitely precious ; 
it isa jewel reflecting in its facts some portion at least of the 
mind and handiwork of the Creator, to be seen even there but 
darkly, but if not then in nowise. Nor would it be easy to 
find a better answer to the wild theories of an irreligious 
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philosophy than in those simple words: “If we were not 
originally men, show me how we could of ourselves have 
become men.” He is perfectly willing to recognize the 
difficulties, the darkness, the mysterious problems, the inevitable 
gropings which beset the rugged paths which lead to know- 
ledge, strong in his confidence that however trying to the faith 
of man, “with God all things are possible.” 

But although language is unquestionably the clearest, the 
most supple, the most musical means by which man can give 
to his thoughts form and expression, it is not the only one, 
there still remain other instruments, not indeed within the 
reach of all, less easily wielded even by practised hands 
which have produced results quite as powerful and far 
more lasting. The noblest aspirations of the intellect, the 
deepest feelings of the heart have often sought in vain to find 
expression in words, but a few chords struck upon a harp, 
some colours laid on canvas, a fragment of marble worked 
by the sculptor’s chisel, in one instant suffice to transmit and 
reveal them to the furthest generations. When human speech 
stammers or is silent, then art begins her subtle interpretations 
and reproduces in imperishable form conceptions too sublime 
or too exquisitely delicate for mere words to express. Therefore, 
art is a language of which its varied forms, music, painting, 
sculpture, may be termed the dialects. The true artist does 
not see things merely as they strike on his eye, he sees them 
in himself, or rather, he puts something of himself into the 
image his mind forms as he looks on an object, it is transfigured 
beneath his gaze. And the greater the genius of the artist 
the more completely does he succeed in moulding matter, until 
it almost seems to be evolved by his touch. See, for instance, 
how with Raffaelle every line, every tint is the expression of 
a thought, not the tiniest atom is there merely as matter, every 
detail is idealized. Take the eyes of the Sixtine Madonna, 
do we question as we gaze on them whether the human eye 
is accurately represented? Do we think of anything but of 
the perfect realization of spiritual beauty, which shines out from 
their radiant depths? Or in the Belle Jardinicre, see how 
everything is combined to give the idea of simplicity, of purity, 
the contour of the bust, the lines of the forehead, down to 
each ripple of the hair, even the most apparently insignificant 
details—the foot of the Madonna della Verde, has not that 
foot 2 soul? No other painter has so spiritualized form. There 
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we see spirit and matter interpenetrated with perfect harmony 
—it is the uttermost perfection of art. 

But while M. Tonnellé holds that form and colour are in 
the artist’s hands but vehicles for the expression of thought, 
he likewise asserts that they can only serve as such when they 
themselves are moulded with perfect truth and beauty, illus- 
trating this by a striking image. 

“A work of art,” he says, “should be like a lamp of 
alabaster, the flame of ideal beauty burning within should 
shine through the outward form. And the outward form itself, 
carefully and deftly worked, should be without flaw or blemish 
lest it arrest the clear passage of the light.” He strongly 
condemns the exaggerated idealism of the modern German 
school led by Overbeck, which tries to attain a higher spiritu- 
ality by minimizing and almost suppressing the human element, 
instead of acknowledging and accepting the limitations of our 
nature which cannot conceive the idea of beauty except under 
a material sign. The artist’s true mission is not to ignore 
nature, but to transfigure, spiritualize, glorify it. It was like- 
wise a part of M. Tonnellé’s plan to prove, in contradiction to 
M. Renan and the modern pantheistical school, that art would 
lose its priceless value, that it would cease to minister to the 
wants and yearning of the human heart, if it were not in- 
separably connected with the notion of a Personal God, the 
immutable source and substance of all beauty; if it were to 
worship the human ideal it strives to realize, instead of taking 
it as the type and reflective of Divine Beauty. 


How terrible [he adds] would be the despair of a man who, for- 
getful of the source and the goal of art, should rest upon it, as if it were 
itself sufficient to satisfy his thirsty soul! Who can ever forget the 
passage in which Heine describes himself weeping bitterly at the foot 
of the Venus of Milo, on that day when for the first time he realizes 
in bitter agony the insufficiency of those ideals which had been to 
him as a religion, when that artist-mind, so zsthetic in its aspirations, 
was brought to acknowledge its need of something higher and more 
exalted than human genius, even in the triumph of its highest achieve- 
ment, was able to supply ? 


In how many ways does not art, sought for its own sake 
solely, baffle and disappoint us? We call it “eternal,” “immortal.” 
Look at the frescoes fading on the walls of the Vatican; the 
music of Gluck already a dead language; the glory of the 
Gothic cathedrals crumbling before our eyes; how much that 
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this generation counts as its richest treasures will be lost to 
the next! What if these things were the final goal of the 
soul, instead of being steps of the ladder which should lead 
us to it. Art is incomplete, fragmentary, it can give us but 
partial and scattered glimpses, never the full enjoyment and 
possession of that which it reveals, it is but as a flash of 
lightning in the midnight sky, a drop of water touching our 
intolerable thirst. 

Imperfect as this sketch is, it suffices to show how many- 
sided and how various in its aspects is the question which 
M. Tonnellé had selected. Human thought can only be com- 
municated when it is clothed in a material form. What are 
these outward forms which may be used as vehicles of thought? 
How does thought move them ? and how again do they react 
upon and influence thought? What are the advantages, and 
what the dangers of their recognized action of spiritual and 
material forces? These are problems as old as the first 
workings of the human mind, and on which it probably never 
will cease to exercise itself, but in the way in which M. Tonnellé 
presented and treated of them there was much originality 
and power. To carry out his research fully he had to pursue 
them through every field of intellectual and artistic achievement, 
how conscientiously and thoroughly he proposed to do this the 
fragment and notes he has left show. As M. de Broglie some- 
what piquantly epitomizes it, the programme he had marked 
out for himself began with Adam and the patriarchs, ending 
with M. Victor Hugo and Les Romantiques. 

Of the outward circumstances of a life devoted to study the 
record is necessarily but scant. From the brief memoir pre- 
fixed by M. Heinrich to the volume before us, we gather that 
M. Tonnellé, after completing his university career, continued 
for some years to reside in Paris, giving himself up to literary 
researches and studies until the summer of 1855, when the failing 
health of his father compelled him to take up his abode per- 
manently with his parents at their pleasant country house of 
La Galandine, near Tours. However, notwithstanding the 
pressure of new duties and occupations, he continued diligently 
to gather materials for his projected work, trenching on the 
hours of needful rest with the eager improvidence of youth; a 
recklessness for which he had afterwards to pay a heavy penalty. 
Very simple in his tastes, he seemed to spend the ample fortune 
which was now entirely his own without consciousness of pos- 
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session ; his only luxuries were the formation of a choice library, 
and adorning with some exquisite artistic treasures his home, 
which was fitted up with perfect taste and comfort. Although 
his studious habits led him naturally to prefer solitude and 
seclusion, yet both ‘in Paris and at Tours he mixed freely in 
society whenever the occasion arose, and everywhere his bright, 
sunny nature and remarkable conversational powers won him 
many friends. 

Strongly attached to his own political views, he was perfectly 
tolerant towards those of others. If his opinions were called in 
question, he was apt to defend them with considerable vivacity ; 
but he chose rather to keep conversation to that neutral and 
cosmopolitan ground on which it has been cultivated to such 
perfection in France. Nor was there any attempt to display 
intellectual superiority ; those who saw him only in society, gay, 
genial, with evident powers of enjoyment, would scarcely have 
guessed how serious was his habitual cast of thought ; but many 
passages in his journal disclose a detachment from the things of 
this world and aspirations towards a better life, such as are 
oftener found with those whom experience has robbed of many 
illusions, than with a young man on whom the whole world 
seemed to smile. But there is no narrowness, no shutting him- 
self off from the outer world: on the contrary, these thoughts 
seem to proceed from sympathy with the joys and sorrows of 
others, rather than from brooding over his own. To take a 
passage at random from one of his letters. 


The other day [he writes] a little child was drowned under our 
windows. He was bathing and sank in an ‘instant, without cry or struggle. 
Until nightfall they were searching for the body under the tranquil and 
silent waters that had closed over him so gently. The evening was 
singularly bright and still, as if nature had wished to throw a radiant, 
almost joyous, halo around the death of this little child. The sky, the 
waters, the river with its deep green reaches, all had combined to adorn 
the day and hour, as if for a fée. And, in truth, was it not one? In 
myself, I cannot think without emotion of the young soul which has 
sped away from earth to find rest ere it has known weariness ; healing, 
while yet unscathed; which without passing through temptation or 
sorrow has already awakened to find itself in the possession of eternal 
truth and love. May we not call those happy, who are thus spared 
life’s bitter experience ? 


Like the Greeks of old, M. Tonnellé gathered peaceful and 
poetic images around the idea of death ; but happier than they, 
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he likewise saw the dawn of a brighter day illuminating the 
shadows of the grave. 

His habit of thorough and conscientious research naturally 
led to periods of foreign travel, of which some interesting records 
remain. In company with his friend and biographer, M. Hein- 
rich, he seems frequently to have been in Germany, where in 
scientific and literary circles he was a welcome guest. In the 
summer of 1857 he wended his way to England, attracted by 
the Art Exhibition then opened at Manchester. There a special 
cultus for the works of Poussin and Claude Lorraine took him to 
Belvoir Castle, whence he proceeded to Oxford and Cambridge, 
where he was received with a courteous and kindly hospitality, 
gracefully acknowledged. Those grand foundations, with which 
nothing in any other country can now compare, unscathed by 
time, untouched by revolution, bearing witness in this utilitarian 
age to the magnificent liberality of the medizeval mind towards 
the things of the spirit, had for him a strong fascination. He 
found these great halls and dim cloisters still echoing the solemn 
harmonies, still fragrant with the sweet savour of ages long past, 
and noted with pleased surprise the old, beautiful use of the 
Latin tongue in the daily grace, and the Catholic spirit of 
grateful and loyal remembrance of deceased benefactors, still 
surviving. And although in a careful analysis of our national 
character he shows himself, though very kind to our virtues, by 
no means blind to our faults, there is nothing in his discrimi- 
nating but friendly criticism to wound our susceptibilities, as 
does the sarcastic eclecticism of M. Prosper Mérimée, or the 
pompous patronage, scantily veiling the cynical analysis of 
M. Taine, while he is still further from the “jugements sang- 
lants” of another class of our critics. His was the noble nature 
and the higher instinct which led him to dwell on the things by 
which men and nations live, rather than on those by which they 
die. During his sojourn in England, M. Tonnellé had diligently 
accumulated materials for a series of studies on the art treasures 
of England, and he proposed to return the following year in 
order to prepare them fully for publication. But when the 
summer of 1858 had come, a strain of special severe and un- 
remitting study made it necessary for him to seek for health and 
relaxation amid the breezy, pine-clad slopes, and cool green 
valleys of the eastern Pyrenees ; and among the most charming 
pages of the volume before us are those which contain the record 
of those weeks, every day of which, alas! was numbered. With 
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him there was no fear that any amount of metaphysical. ab- 
straction, of “poring over miserable books,” would .dim the 
keenness of artistic vision, or dull the delicate, exquisite sensi- 
bility to natural. things. Every tint and shade of the summer 
twilight, as it faded in the long, decp Pyrenean valleys, the 
desolation of the rock-strewn ravines. in their austere nudity, 
the serene, majestic splendour of the snow-clad_ peaks, the love- 
liness of the rippling pools set like sapphires at their feet, no 
poet’s eye could be keener to note and rejoice in—while with 
noble and tender power he drew all the beauty of form and 
glory of colour around him into the service of the spirit. It 
seemed ‘as if the very hand of God, leading him into the moun- 
tains alone, had reserved this time as one of mysterious prepara- 
tion for him whose face, though he knew it not, was set towards 
Jerusalem. Thus, on the 8th of August, while leaving the valley 


of Héas, he writes— 


n the middle of the valley a little white chapel stands alone. There 
In the m j I 

is something touching in the sight; it stands there so small, so unpre- 
tending, so humble, in the midst of this grand and glorious scenery. 
There is no attempt at rivalry, it is but a token of human emotions 
among these snow-clad rocks, these desolate hill-sides. It tells one that 
man worships God in the place which He Himself has built as a sanc- 
tuary, that in these solitudes where the infinite power and infinite majesty 


of the Creator speak, the creature with a feeble cry strives to respond. 

Again, at Bacanére, he writes— 

One needs a little solitude and silence to let oneself be penetrated 
by the elevation of mind, the sublimity which these heights inspire. 
Nothing is visible save their pure, snow-clad summits-floating in the 
ether; they are lost in its serene tranquillity ; the low-lying plains of 
earth have passed away from memory and vision. Would that every 
unworthy thought, every sordid care, everything that impedes the soul 
im its upward flight might vanish with them. 

And on the 15th of August we read in his journal these 
words— 

Oh, that it were given me to be like to the glistening rocks bathed by 
the falling waters, to the green and lowly moss which the snowy spray of 
the cascade keeps ever fresh and pure. Thus let me be, O my God, 
before Thy face ; let my soul be ever enkindled and illumined by the 
burning rays of Thy love, ever inundated by the torrent of Thy living 


waters. 
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Very swiftly came the end. On his homeward route he had 
planned to visit the noble Roman remains scattered over the 
south of France ; and although suffering from a severe attack of 
low fever he did not alter his plans. Attributing his illness to 
fatigue he contented himself by keeping it down with quinine, 
and continued his journey. Ten days passed, during which, 
with extraordinary and fatal energy, he struggled against the 
disease which was rapidly sapping his strength. His journal 
was kept each day with scrupulous accuracy ; never had he been 
more eager, more enthusiastic in his researches. Among his 
notes we find a lucid dissertation on Greek tragedy, suggested 
by an exploration of the ruins of the theatre at Arles. He then 
projected a journey to the East, wishing to study on Greek and 
Syrian soil every vestige of that antiquity whose ruins now filled 
him with admiration. At last, but too late, he began to feel 
anxiety about his health, and we find written in his journal, 
“ Last night from home.” 

On the 12th of September he reached Tours, and was imme- 
diately stricken down by a violent typhoid fever. Then comes 
the sad concluding scene: the tender nursing of his mother, the 
anxious watchings and prayers of the many who loved him, but 
all of no avail; his strength, undermined and exhausted by his 
habits of over-study, was powerless to resist the deadly grasp of 
disease. But his patience and calmness were unruffled, amid 
intense suffering ; his own anxiety was to spare his mother the 
anguish of ever hearing a complaint from his lips. On Sunday, 
October 10, Pére Gratry, who had come from Paris at his re- 
quest, gave him the last sacraments. He was still perfectly 
conscious, and Pére Gratry’s own words tell us how strongly 
the elevation and maturity of that noble soul impressed him. 
At last a terrible crisis, followed by delirium, exhausted his 
feeble strength, and on Thursday, October 14, his spirit passed 
away, Without word or struggle. Two days later on, one of 
those beautiful autumnal days he so much loved, he was laid 
in the grave, and the many friends who stood around may well 
have mourned with a sorrow not wholly selfish. Young, gifted, 
happy, with great intellectual powers, possessing abundant 
leisure, had a longer space of life been allotted to him he would 
surely have gained the reward of those who, “ scorning delights, 
have led laborious days.” Through the early hours of life's 
morning, through the heat and weariness of the mid-day sua, 
he had laboured in the vineyard of knowledge; but when the 
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time for garnering up the harvest stream of intellectual achieve- 
ment—the spoils which should have been to him as trophies and 
to others as landmarks—there came upon him that night wherein 
no man can work. — 


M. D. 


Then / 


Weaky, and bruised, and bleeding still 
From life’s sharp thorns, on, on we come : 
Down at our Master’s feet we drop, 
And here are heaven and home! 


Safe at those feet, where joy, and pain, 
And all that made life dark or bright, 
Seem but a mist beneath the Sun 
Of our supreme delight. 


What matter that the world has frowned, 
That Fortune ever was unkind, 
That plans have failed, and cares have pressed ? 
All, all is far behind ! 


What matter now, the hard cold words 
That smote us when for love we sought ? 
What matter now? The goal is reached— 
The bitter past is nought. 


And we can smile a bright, calm smile 
At pains whereby our hearts were riven, 
And wonder such small things could touch 
A soul bound straight for heaven ! 


Wake from the dream—our glorious then 
Shines like a star above our sight : 
Our patient zow before us lies, 
And duty gives the light. 
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L—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





1. Lessons from Nature, as manifested in Mind and Matter. By St. George Mivart 
Murray, 1876. (Second Notice.) 

In his first chapter Dr. Mivart pointed out as the reason why the 
philosophical contemplation of nature’ has become the passion of this 
age, the increased speculative activity of men’s minds as to questions of 
origin, which, as physical science is powerless to satisfy them, has forced 
them into the regions of philosophy. ‘ In chapter viii., on “ Likenesses 
in Animals and Plants,” he quotes from Mr. Morley, on “‘ Compromise,” 
a passage which further illustrates this tendency, and shows how, when 
other and more important considerations are sacrificed to it, it leads to 
many dangers. Mr. Morley tells us— 

Curiosity with reference to origins, is for various reasons the most 
marked element among modern scientific tendencies. . . . Character is 
considered less with reference to.its absolute qualities than as an interesting 
scene, strewn with scattered rudiments, survivals, inherited predispositions. 
Opinions are counted rather as phenomena to be explained than as matters 


of truth or falsehood. . . . Im the last century, men asked of a belief or 
story, Is it true? We now ask, How did men come to take it for true? 








Dr. Mivart is far from denying that the question of “How things 
become?” is a most valuable and interesting inquiry; but he denies 
that it is all-important. In this eighth chapter he shows how by not 
resting content with a close scrutiny of nature, but by taking a broad 
view of the general conditions of being, and especially by acknowledg- 
ing that the classification we make of animals and plants according to 
their likenesses, though of course subjective, corresponds to an objective 
reality, the result of innate, implanted power and tendencies, we are led 
to look for the true idea of things “after” as well as ‘‘ before,” or rather 
where there is neither “after” nor ‘‘before”—into the mind of God 
and to the Divine prototypal idea as the mysterious cause and origin 
of all that exists. If we find in nature a persistent plan, it becomes 
simply a truism to say that evolution cannot be a blind process. The 
question whether animal and vegetable life has been shaped and formed 
by a force from within implanted in it, or by external forces acting 
through the law of the survival of the fittest, is the point at issue, and 
Dr. Mivart believes that the facts of mimicry and the existence of 
certain likenesses (homologies) renders it plain “that there is in each 
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individual animal a peculiar form or energy which actually results in 
certain complex phenomena.” It is the task of philosophical anatomy 
to study the relations between different forms of animal .structure, and 
to detect the real unity that underlies apparent differences. This science 
rests upon teleology, or the doctrine of final causes, and falls into 
disrepute or is rehabilitated according to the general acceptance or 
rejection of teleological views. 

The facts of what is called “ mimicry” are amongst the most curious 
in nature. This name has been given to the extraordinary resemblance 
that exists between certain animals and plants. Some butterflies are so 
exactly like leaves that even acute observers are unable to detect them 
when resting on a bush. The upper surface of their wings is very 
brilliant, but when resting they only show the under side, and the 
colour of this is very variable and always a variety of the shades of 
colour taken by the dead or dry leaves in the neighbourhood where 
they are found. The markings on their wings are exactly like those on 
the leaves, and their wings have little tails which touch the branch on 
which they are resting and form a perfect stalk. More than this, some 
of them even mimic the marks made upon leaves by moss or mould, or 
decay or minute fungi, and their habits are such as perfectly to carry 
out the deception. 

Another kind of mimicry is that of one sort of insect by another. 
Beetles, for instance, imitate bees. Again, plants mimic one another, 
and mimic also insects. A familiar instance of this is the bee 
orchis. 

There is no doubt that these resemblances afford very special 
protection, but it is impossible to see how this special protection can 
have caused such minute resemblances, or how the first faint beginnings 
of the imitation, for instance, of injuries to a leaf can be developed by 
the struggle for life into a complete representation of them. All that 
can be said is that the destructive agencies in nature would tend to 
keep true and intensify such resemblances ;! but we must look for their 
origin to an implanted tendency. 

From external likenesses such as these we pass to internal likenesses 
or homologies, to learn from them what we may of the existence of a 
plan in nature. Dr. Mivart tells us that homologous parts are those 
which resemble each other in their position with regard to neighbouring 
bodily structures—also that they were held to be deep mysteries. He 
says— 


No@ priori reason could be given why animals of the most different 
modes of life should have been formed on similar patterns. The man, the 
horse, the whale, the bat, all have the pectoral limb, whether arm, fore Teg, 
paddle, or wing, formed on one type, diverse as are the uses to which these 
limbs are applied. Again, the butterfly and the shrimp, different as they are 
in appearance and mode of life, are constructed on one common plan, of 
which they exhibit diverging manifestations. 


* P; age. 
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The theory of evolution appeared to clear up the difficulty, and it was 
held that these likenesses, instead of evidencing an archetypal idea, were 
exclusively due to blood relationship. 


It was no longer a wonder that the skulls of a monkey and a mud-fish 
were essentially similar, if both these animals were the diverging descendants 
of some ancient common ancestor. 


This theory was for a while held to account for all the facts of 
homology. Soon, however, it came to be recognized that a common 
descent could not explain all the likenesses between different animals 
and different parts of the same animal; for instance, the general 
correspondence between the right and left sides of animals. At 
page 260 many examples are given of independent structural likenesses 
in animals so far removed from one another in genetic affinity that this 
cannot be taken as an explanation of the remarkable likenesses con- 
tinually being discovered. Indeed, Dr. Mivart tells us that ‘the notion, 
once popular with evolutionists, that ‘similarity of structure’ necessarily 
implies ‘ genetic affinity,’ can certainly now be maintained as a biolo- 
gical axiom by no well informed naturalist.” He also tells us that 
“Professor Huxley has not only eloquently proclaimed the complete 
compatibility of ‘teleology’ with ‘evolutionism,’ but even the utter 
impotence of the latter to weaken in however small a degree the position 
of the teleologist.” And again, Dr. Mivart says— 


Philosophical anatomy, types, Divine prototypal ideas, are one by one 
emerging and reappearing, refreshed and invigorated by the bath of 
Darwinian evolutionism through which they have been made to pass. It 
is again becoming manifest that nature, when broadly surveyed, confirms 
and accords with the speculations of philosophy, though never without a 
certain want of minute agreement ; so opening fresh vistas which invite the 
intellect to further advance and to the solution of more and more recondite 
problems which it is the task of philosophical anatomy perpetually to strive 
after, to elucidate in part, but never in this life exhaustively to solve. 


In another chapter the question of Causes is further entered into. 
Nature having been interrogated concerning herself, is now asked for 
the lessons she may teach of the Causes of her own existence. “That 
these,” our author tells us, “can be really fortuitous no modern philo- 
sopher would assert, chance being now everywhere recognized as a 
mere term denoting our ignorance of causes and conditions.” 

We must remember that this book is written for the world at large, 
and therefore for a great number of people ignorant of the teaching of 
theology or of Catholic philosophy. Its value consists in the clearness 
with which it shows the harmony between the teaching of nature and 
the teaching of religion, and the perfection with which Catholic truth 
comprehends and gathers up the scattered elements of truth in the 
philosophies of the day. The substance of the greater part of the 
chapter on Causes is naturally familiar to those who have heard 
Catholic teaching all their life, but it may well give them great pleasure 
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to find familiar ideas so well expressed. As to the First Cause, the 
author says— 


But if the universe be eternal, this cause also must be eternal. It must 
be absolute, as the cause of everything phenomenal and relative. It must 
be orderly and intelligent, as the first and absolute cause of an orderly series 
of phenomena. . .. It must be adequate to produce all the phenomena 
which our power of observation and introspection tell us have been pro- 
duced, such as power, intelligence, morality, and will. But an absolute First 
Cause which amongst its attributes has power, intelligence, goodness, and 
volition, such as find their faint and inadequate types in our own faculties, 
necessarily involves another and second kind of causation. It must as 
“Will” have such an intensity of “ purpose,” that no human purpose can be 
compatible with it. . . . This, then, is the last and the highest lesson which 
Nature has to teach us—the revelation of its own causation, and the indica- 
tion (through the sentient and rational faculties of creatures) of the being 
and attributes of its First Cause and Author, which as abso.ate Power, 
Intelligence, Goodness, and Will, is and must be God (p. 357, seq.). 


The assertions of modern philosophers about God and religion—such 
as Mr. Herbert Spencer’s, that “theism is incredible,” and Professor 
Huxley’s “worship, for the most part of the silent sort at the altar of 
the Unknown and the Unknowable ”—are a melancholy contrast to the 
light of this philosophy, and it is no wonder that with their eyes thus 
blinded to the truth as it is in Him, the mysterious order of His 
Providence should appear to them an inextricable tangle. They deny 
that a God possessing the moral attributes we impute to Him can be 
the governor and upholder of the world, because the world is plainly 
not governed as it would be by a God possessing these attributes. 
But their mistake is in the idea that in attributing human attributes to 
God, we hold them to be in any degree adequate to express the reality, 
or that we imagine any idea we can form of the purpose in the mind of 
God can in any degree be commensurate with the reality. Dr. Mivart 
quotes St. Thomas to show that it is the traditional teaching of the 
Church, that there exists an analogy between human attributes and the 
attributes of God, so that to call Him good according to our conception 
of good is only inadequate, not false— 


But that such conceptions are merely accommodations to human 
infirmity, and therefore in a sense objectively false (because of their 
inadequacy), though subjectively and very practically true. 


This is to admit that it is altogether rash and vain to think that we can 
fathom the depths of the Divine purpose in creation, since like all else 
in God, it is beyond our comprehension, and that what appears to us 
failure, waste, or want of design, is, and must be, part of the fulfilment 
of God's intention. 

The suffering, pain, and death, strewn broadcast over the world, are 
to some a great difficulty. But if the soul is immortal, and if there is 
a personal God Who rewards the right exercise of the most wonderful 
of His creations, our free will, it is readily conceivable that sufferings 


may be blessings in disguise. 
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Could we [Dr. Mivart asks], even apart from these beliefs, afford to lose 
pain and suffering altogether? All that is most admirable and_ beautiful 
in human life and character would be lost were there no opportunities or 
occasions for generous self-denial, loving pity, tender compassion, and 
ardent philanthropic effort. 


Father Faber’s words rise in our mind as an answer to the question— 


Sorrow is the substance of man’s natural life, and might be defined to be 
his natural capability of the supernatural. No poetry finds its way into a 
nation’s mind, or can dwell there, unless it have a burden of sorrow in it. 
To glorify sorrow is one of the highest functions of song, of sculpture, or of 
painting. Nothing has a lasting interest for men which is not in some way 
connected with sorrow. Sorrow is the poetry of a creation which is fallen, 
of a. race which is in exile, in a vale of tears closed in at the end by the 
sunless defile of death. 


Dr. Mivart gives us a very consolatory theory about the sufferings of 
animals. He believes they in reality suffer very little, for all suffering 
depends for its intensity upon the mental condition of the sufferer ; and 
outward indications of suffering being very often mere accompaniments 
of ‘reflex nervous action, may in their case accompany feelings widely 
different from’ our own, on account of the difference in their organi- 
zation. It is not likely that this theory can ever be proved or disproved, 
but it seems to be borne out by many facts and lies ready for adoption 
by any one who chooses to take it up. 

The consequences of accepting or of rejecting the teaching of nature 
concerning God are followed to their issue, in the one case of belief in 
the immortality of the soul, in the other of extreme and irrational 
negation. The practical bearing of the latter alternative, and its effects 
upon education, and therefore upon conduct, are also considered. It is 
interesting to trace the doctrines of modern philosophy from the level 
of those whom Dr. Mivart calls “the pontiffs down to the acolyths and 
ostiarii of the non-theistic hierarchy,” and note how as they lose the 
gloss of culture and learning they are revealed: more and more in their 
true nature, until we see in some of the Continental writers their full 
development. With regard to secular education, after protesting against 
it in the popular sense of the words, Dr. Mivart well says— 


Education means the cultivation of the whole man, body and soul, and 
the latter in its entirety : emotion and will, as well as sense and intellect. . . 
But education mainly carried on by physical science, tends to an undue 
preponderance of the senses, that is to say, of the lowest faculties of the 
soul, The highest intellectual activity—philosophical science—cannot of 
course be dvecfly taught in poor schools. Nevertheless, it is difficult to see 
why the highest vesud¢ of philosophical science should not be imparted as 
well as the results of other sciences, ¢.g., astronomy. No, one would 
deprecate the imparting to poor children rational conceptions ef the starry 
heavens, on the ground that they cannot be taught to examine and calculate 
for themselves so as to have an independent knowledge of astronomical 
laws and phenomena. Now religion brings down to the popular appre- 
hension and embodies the highest results of philosophy. Those therefore 
who would exclude it from our schools would deprive the masses of such 
share as is open to them of the highest truth. 
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As a compromise to suit the circumstances of the time, it is suggested 
that the positive belief in the truths of natural religion, a personal and 
holy God, moral responsibility, and rewards and punishments in an 
immortal state of future individual existence, should be taught in schools 
as a sub-structure on which special religious teaching might afterwards 
be raised. 

The chapter on Consequences, in which these remarks occur, forms 
the conclusion of the Zessons from Nature. ‘Thus far nature has been 
our guide, and she has led us a long way. But she can lead us no 
further. She has herself taught us we are above her; and having 
brought us ito the presence of God and to the threshold of immortality, 
she leaves us in charge of a higher guide: “‘ The Spirit of Truth, Whom 
the world cannot receive because it seeth Him not, nor knoweth Him.” 

It was, even avowedly, one of the greatest merits of the theory of 
evolution in thé eyes of its most learned supporters, that they supposed 
it to overthrow Christianity by overthrowing the Christian doctrine of 
creation. 

In the last chapter of this book (called a Postscript) the author 
repeats and amplifies statements and quotations by which he had 
previously? shown the complete harmony between the strictest orthodoxy 
and the theory of evolution. He may well confess himself weary of 
“tedious declamations as to the incompatibility of science. with 
Christianity, on the one hand, as also of timid deprecation on the 
other.” But as long as the perverse tendency to mistake error for 
truth, and truth for error, exists in human nature, unbelievers will be 
inclined to credit Christian theology with the temper of the French 
philosopher who dismissed facts that conflicted with his theories, with— 
tant pis pour les faits/! It would be well too if Catholics would learn 
more accurately the real bearing of the relations between science and 
religion, and would never forget that it is impossible that dogma can 
conflict with physical science. Unless a true understanding of the 
question is spread abroad widely amongst Catholics, it is inevitable that 
they will incur—and to some extent rightly incur—the reproach of 
ignorance and bigotry, which must tend to maintain them in a position 
of social inferiority, or on the other hand they will follow the path of 
scientific inquiry with a false instead of an enlightened conscience. 

We are fortunate that in these troubled days of her journey through 
time, the Church has had no need to shield the faith of her children by 
laying restraint, as she has sometimes been obliged to do, on the free 
discussion of the discoveries of science, but that, on the contrary, it has 
been shown that the possibility of this latest discovery of the gradual 
evolution of species was prepared for in the teaching of the most 
honoured amongst the great minds which in all ages have devoted 

themselves to her service. 


2 See Genesis of Species. 
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2. Alexis Clerc, Marin, Jesuite, et Otege de la Commune. Par le P. C. Daniel. 


A martyr dies in such a blaze of glory as seems almost to blind 
us to his previous faults or virtues. If he had even great faults, by his 
death, as far as man can, he has atoned for them; and it is so true that 
a man dies as he lives, that such a death makes us think, if we had ever 
judged him guilty of error, that we had been mistaken. Again, however 
glorious the virtues of his life may have been, we may well lose sight of 
them in the dazzling splendour in which he lays it down for the truth 
and for his friend. And yet a martyr’s life must have been a preparation 
for his death. He must have got the habit of making sacrifices in small 
things, before he made the last great sacrifice. It would be very in- 
teresting to know the inner life, growing in holiness, of the martyrs as 
we do of many saints, and so have the comfort of some fellow-feeling 
with them, and the consolation of knowing that they have had their 
weaknesses and can sympathize with ours. The “Simple Biography ” 
of Father Alexis Clerc, S.J., by his brother in religion, Father C. Daniel, 
enables us to do this with one whom we may hope some day to calla 
martyr, as in a great measure Dom. Gutranger’s Life of St. Cecilia intro- 
duces us to the family circle and the society in which the Roman Saint 
lived, and makes us much more intimate with her than we could have 
hoped to be with one who suffered in the fourth century. Yet we cannot 
now know the Roman Virgin as we can the victim of the Commune in 
our own day. Father Daniel’s biography is, to use an unpleasant word, 
a kind of mental vivisection ; and a very interesting study it is. 

In many ways Alexis Clerc was a type of the French citizen class ; 
his mother, pious and devout, married to a man of some good principles, 
but without any religious convictions, poisoned by Voltairianism—an 
example of that mystery so common in France, of women good and yet 
content to marry men who can only hinder the salvation of their souls. 
Madame Clerc did what she could: her son testifies of her, “she was a 
sweet, humble saint,” and says when he was a little boy he wanted to be 
a saint ; but he went to college, his mother died, and his piety tec. He 
took up instead the “holy cause” of liberty to which his father was 
devoted, that is, to the liberty of the Szécde, and received “the ideal of 
an education without God.” He is described by an old schoolfellow as 
very idle, but clever, showing an equal aptitude for mathematics and 
literature, and very amiable. Later, at the Ecole Polytechnique, he 
succeeded well, and on leaving it chose, to the surprise of every one, the 
navigation profession, probably from affection to a Madame Pagés, a 
friend of his family, with whose brother, captain of a corvette, he made 
his first voyage. He was then twenty-two: the captain wrote of him 
that he was “a fine young fellow, full of energy, and likely to be useful.” 
Though he went on board as ignorant of a ship as a man who had never 
left Paris might be expected to be, he soon became a thorough sailor ; 
he was never ashamed to ask about what he did not know, and won the 
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hearts of all by his frank, good nature. How he had gained the esteem 
of the captain was soon proved: the captain died on board, and Clerc 
was his executor. 

The corvette touched at Valparaiso and then went to the Gambier 
Islands, where of all places in the world he gained the first seeds of his 
conversion. Clerc wrote to his father— 


Ten years ago an English ship anchored here to take in water. The 
natives got hold of the lieutenant and a sailor, killed and ate them. They 
were the worst savages in Oceanica, went quite naked. But now [’ll tell you 
what we saw. There are four islands in this group, of which the two chief 
ones are Mangarena and Akena. The coral rocks make the approach very 
difficult. Few ships come here; one can only get some pearls and mother- 
of-pearl. About eight years since two French missioners [they were P. P. Caret 
and Laval, of the Congregation of Picpus], with two workmen [he means 
probably lay-brothers] got on the island, learned the language, and by their 
good lives and conversation so gained the esteem and love of the savages 
that they converted and civilized them. The devotion of these missioners 
was beyond anything you could imagine, and their success surpasses belief. 
The natives are now all Christians, well conducted, good, industrious, and 
very religious. The high priest, who had killed the two Englishmen, was 
one of the first converts. He is a fine, big, fat man, tattooed all over, who 
tells you very simply the tricks he played to work on the credulity of those 
who believed in him. The king was harder to convert; but he was baptized 
at last, and then all the people. Now the children go to school; there is 
one for the boys, another for the girls. They learn reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but especially religion and good principles. The boys learn Latin 
too. Cotton grows here in abundance ; they have been taught to spin and 
weave, so now all the people are clothed. These good Fathers have built a 
church by the help of their two workmen, very simple, but better than many 
in our villages ; the material is coral. They have also built a house of stone 
for themselves and one for the king. They have not assumed any authority 
in the country ; when they had put things in order they left all in the hands 
of the king—in great contrast to the English missionaries, who work only for 
their own country. We had a delightful Sunday, all the officers and crew 
being present at Mass; the church crowded. The congregation sang a 
prayer in their own lauguage, to an air which they had used in their former 
pagan worship. This music quite moved me. After Mass the missioners 
would have us to breakfast with the king and the high priest. Wonderful to 
say for Oceanica, the women are chaste and marriage is respected. Now 
the population, which was diminishing, increases by one-third every year. 


One would have thought that this would have converted the young 
sailor. But at the time no very deep impression was made. Shortly 
after he was nearly killed by an accident, and when he thought he was 
dying his reflection was, “‘ Was it worth while, my poor Alexis, to go to 
the Ecole Polytechnique and pass through such a rough apprenticeship 
to be a sailor, and all to break my neck so far away from home, and to 
leave my bones in a wretched hole?” However, his letters show how 
his life on the sea deepened his character: he became more in earnest, 
and more than ever affectionate ; and returning to France at the end of 
four years, he began to take some steps towards becoming again a 
Christian, and was much helped by the Démonstrations Evangéliques of 
Duvoisin. He stayed a year, took to study and hesitated about 
remaining in the navy; however, he decided to go to sea again, was 
well reported of by the admiral and was made “ enseigne.” 
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His next voyage was to Senegal. On board were three missionaries 
of the congregation of the Holy Heart of Mary. Two years. before, 
seven had been sent out, of whom three at once fell victims.to the 
climate, and the others were driven away by the negroes. These three 
Fathets were going out to begin the work again. Clerc’s letters to his 
brother Julius and his father reveal the working of grace in his soul. To 
his brother, who was converted a little before him, he wrote: “We must 
both turn to that dear holy woman, stretching out her arms to us from 
heaven. We may be sure she is calling out loud to us.” To a sailor 
friend of his, Joubert, who had exercised already a good influence over 
him, he wrote at this time a long letter about the difficulties he felt in 
the way of his taking a decided step; but a month later, January 11th, 
1847, he writes : “ My dear Joubert, just as I finished my last, I heard a 
beat going on shore: I got in and went to the priest and made my 
confession.” He then goes on to deplore the excesses of his youth, 
says he hardly dares to look back on his past life, and how he prays that 
he may have a horror of sin. 

He returned to France, and was employed at Brest and various sea- 
port towns, doing his work most zealously and efficiently, so as to obtain 
high commendation from his commanding officers : at the same time he 
led a fervent Christian life. He studied religion deeply. One day he 
met a priest in the street, took off his hat, and asked him in which book 
he could best study the Christian religion. ‘The priest said in the 
Summa of St. Thomas: so he bought the book, and after some hard 
study got to understand it. When his companions joked him about his 
conversion and put difficulties to him, he was able to answer them 
He worked much among the poor, to whom he gave all 


thoroughly. 
At this time, a good 


his money as if it really belonged to them. 
gentleman thought Clerc would make one of his daughters happy ; but 
the intended bridegroom began to think of a religious vocation, and at 
Paris made a retreat under P. de Ravignan, and asked to enter the 
P. de Ravignan advised him to wait. He went on 


Society of Jesus. 
We are told by his director that he 


serving God fervently in the world. 
divided what money he had into three parts, giving the first to his father, 
the second to the poor, and keeping the smaller third part for his own 
needs, and even out of this he managed to give to the poor. During 
Lent, he took nothing but one bowl of Trappist soupa day. No wonder 
his commanding officer ordered him to lessen his penance. However, 
at this time his letters prove him to have been no mere light-headed 
enthusiast. His brother was a good deal caught by the revolutionary 
madness of 1848. Alexis Clerc saw where the licentious liberty then 
prevalent was tending, and with great judgment and shrewdness pointed 
out what would be the outcome of passing events. 

He was made lieutenant on January 1st, 1850. He was then thirty- 
one; and was chosen by Captain de Plas, a good Christian, and who 
at Iength entered the Socicty of Jesus, to serve under him in the Cassini. 


She was to visit various foreign missionary stations. They had two 
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bishops, two vicars-general, a chaplain, and some nuns on board. Mass 
was said regularly, there were two prayers morning and evening, and 
before long the sailors,came to confession. After a devout Holy Week 
they had High Mass on Easter Sunday. They all landed at Cape Town 
and assisted at the blessing of a new church by the Bishop. At 
Madagascar they left one of the two bishops. Clerc wrote interesting 
accounts of the self-sacrificing work of the Jesuit fathers there: teaching 
a school.of boys—a school of girls taught by nuns, doing all that could 
be done to Christianize and civilize the people. 

Strange to say, we find, here again, an old friend coming across us in 
the person of the Sultan of Acheen, Clerc got great praise and a 
decoration from the Government of Naples for having very skilfully 
led an expedition against this potentate, who refused to take any steps 
to punish an outrage committed by two of his subjects on some 
Neapolitan officers. The result was that the malefactors got some 
punishment and the Sultan became more tractable. At length they 
atrived at Macao. Clerc’s letters give us perhaps as good an idea 
of the Chinese as one can get by description. In fact, it is impossible 
to read his letters, of which we have many, without being struck with 
the sound judgment, the shrewd humour, and great warmth of heart 
they show ; and withal no liking for the English, which we may pardon 
in a French sailor. He would often serve Mass in his uniform, on 
which Captain de Plas remarks: “ Alexis Clerc’s noble disposition and 
large charity, being always ready to oblige others, made it possible for 
him to do things which had others done them would have been the 


occasion of quizzing and perhaps quarrels among the officers. With 














him it was never so.” Clerc at once made friends with the Lazarists 

at Macao, but the object of the voyage of the Cassini was. hindered 

in a great measure by the changes going on in the French Government 

and the rebellion in China. He visited the Philippines and was. charmed 
lands. 


f 


with the Spanish colonization of those 1 
While the Cassin? was in Chinese waters, one of the young naval 
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officers was. converted by the good example and earnest, exhortations of 
Alexis Clerc. One could hardly believe that a young man who had 
made his first Communion, could in a few years have so_ utterly 
of the mystery of the 





forgotten his religion. He was so ignor 





Blessed Trinity, that he somehow put the Blessed Virgin in it. He 
used to joke about the devotions on the ship, but one day, without 
knowing how, he was caught in the midst of those going to chapel 
for prayers, took off his cap, and having once broken through his human 
respect, he began to come round to faith. Clerc urged him _ hard 
sometimes. when they had the watch together. One might, after a 


struggle of hours, Clerc in an agony of suspense, the young man 
promised to go to confession. He never looked back, and at last 
went to the Grande Chartreuse. 

In 1853, the Cassizi was at Shang-hai, the rebellion still raging. 
Clerc gives a deplorable description of it. He got very intimate here 
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with the fathers of the Society of Jesus, and was deeply impressed with 
their self-sacrificing zeal. Five brothers of one family, Mafra, all falling 
victims to the privations they underwent while succouring as they could 
the poor Christians suffering from the ravages of the rebels. He 
saw too, the hopeful progress Christianity was making, the consoling 
work in a college for boys at Zi-ke-wei, where he made a retreat 
under P. Languillat, since made administrator of the diocese of 
Nankin. In this retreat he went through the process of election to 
decide his vocation. We have his reasons, for and against, and his 
decision—a document of the most sound good sense, and highest 
reason. The conclusion he came to was on returning to France to 
enter the Society of Jesus. However, when he did get back, the 
Crimean war was waging, and he thought it his duty to volunteer 
for the expedition to the Baltic. There was no vacancy for him, and in 
eight days he was at the novitiate of St. Acheul. 

He had now a sad trial from the angry, obstinate opposition of 
his father, who would listen to no reason, and at last refused to read 
the tender loving letters of his son. Shortly before his death they had 
the consolation of knowing that the poor old man, who had never 
prospered in worldly matters, and whose mind was soured by Voltair- 
ianism, had improved in his later years, and prayed more than would 
have been supposed. Clerc was as fervent a novice as can be well 
imagined. He went in for mortification in earnest, being allowed 
to make a vow the first Friday of every month, “to follow the rule of 
moftification prescribed by the Master of Novices.” “I offer,” he 
writes, “these mortifications to Thy Sacred Heart, crowned with thorns 
and pierced with the lance, and to the Immaculate Heart of Thy Holy 
Mother, pierced with the sword of grief. And if this offering be 
pleasing to Thee I pray Thee make me feel a lively compassion for 


Thy Passion, a deep hatred for my sins, and a great love for Thy 
A novice is sometimes defined to be “a laughing 


infinite goodness.” 
So careful 


animal,” and all the house attest to Clerc’s good spirits. 
was he to hide himself that his brothers in religion could hardly gather 
from his conversation what he had been in the world. After his two 
years of novitiate he went to the College of Vaugirard where he was 
made prefect, and studied philosophy at the same time. The Spiritual 
Fathers of the College say, that Clerc’s meditations were like a child 
speaking to his father—that every one’s heart opened to him: “ Every 
one loved him because he loved every one: his ardent love of God 
had given a fresh spring to his natural goodness of heart, and the frank 
loyalty of his character.” The next year he was sent to teach mathe- 
matics at the College of St. Geneviéve, in the Rue des Postes, and to 
this work he was kept, excepting during his four years theology, till 
he died. It must have been a great trial to have his priesthood 
deferred ; and for him who had seen the Jesuit Fathers doing their 
apostolic work in China, to be set to teach dry mathematics, might 
well make him think of the medizxval saying, “that if God hated a 
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man He made him a schoolmaster.” But he was burning with love of 
obedience and self-sacrifice. The success the College has gained 
in examinations at St. Cyr, and the Ecole Polytechnique, is well known, 
and how its pupils have died for their country and kept the faith is seen 
in P. Chauveau’s little book, Recollections of the School of St. Genevitve, 
notices of the pupils killed in war. One of the prefects of St. Genevitve 
at this time was P. Léon Ducoudray, who was Rector in 1870, and 
suffered with Clerc. These two understood and loved one another 
at once. Ducoudray had left all that the world holds dear at the 
age of twenty-five, and was now a simple prefect. Gaubert, who also 
fell on the 26th of May, 1871, was also at the College. Clerc’s life 
here may be told in few words, ever more and more forgetfulness of 
self, more hiding of self, and even more self-sacrifice. 

“The office which I received with indifference,” we find in Clerc’s 
private notes, “now seems to me the very one I should have chosen.” 
He was professor of mathematics, taught the catechism, and was the 
director of a congregation. There were many small duties besides : to 
walk out with the boys, and go with them to the railway stations when 
they had an expedition; to be ready for them on their return, and so 
on. There is real drudgery in all this, which one cannot expect a lay 
professor to go through; but a religious like Alexis Clerc understands 
the sacred trust reposed in him: he must be father and mother to the 
boys, and ever guard the morality and watch over the proper behaviour 
of his pupils. He could not intrust this to hired servants. ll this is 
easy to those who have zeal for souls and religious obedience, and small 
as it may seem to others, in their eyes it is noble; and if no one else 
values these services the pupils do, at least in time. They know 
instinctively that a man capable of greater things sacrifices himself to 
them, and thus they feel that he has a right to expect some return from 
them, and they prove themselves worthy of the devotion lavished upon 
them. They love the man whose knowledge they recognize while he 
teaches, and who can descend from the professor’s chair to take an 
interest in their games and ever be ready to contribute to their happi- 
ness, and thus not only are they made good scholars, but fine characters 
are formed and true Christian men. The members of the congregation 
of which Clerc had care were the head boys of St. Geneviéve, and all 
were to go to the Ecole Polytechnique. Their example was to lead 
the younger boys. He strengthened their faith, prepared them to meet 
coming dangers; he formed them to a sincere, manly, and generous 
devotion to our Lord and His Blessed Mother. 

We must say a few words about his four years of theology at Laval 
from 1861 to 1865. He was forty-one when he began. He studied 
with the same ardour with which he did everything, and besides he 
gave missions in the neighbourhood. For some time he had care of 
a good work, the object of which was to draw the young men of the 
town together on Sundays, and so to save them from temptation ; so he 
must have had a delightful time, for he was naturally fond of study, 
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and had already réad St. Thomas! deepby, and some of the .writihgs:.of 
St? Augustine with great care. ‘Then while at Laval he was: constantly 
géttine affectionate letters from his former pupils at St. Genevieve; 
They had been greatly dismayed on returning after a vacation dnd 
finding Alexis Clerc gone. 

Now ‘and then he ‘heard from friends in the navy ; for his friends 
néver forgot him. One of them was settled in his icHateaw not: far ftom 
Laval, he begged hard that Clerc might pay him a visit ; the matter was 
settled’ by his ‘eiving a mission in the village. One might have thought 
that our hero‘would have had enough both of teaching and study, and 
now being a priest that he would only be anxious to be off to Shang-hat 
But “his ‘constant fight was ‘against self. P. Daniel makes: use .of 
P. Clerc’s most private papers, and ‘one finds no leaning to one thing 
more than another. At the end of his theology he was sent back to 
St. Genevitve in the Rue-des Postes, and he set to work.as.a school- 
master as héartily as before. But im this ‘hidden life of humble toi he 
Was preparing for the last great sacrifice. We have some: touching 
lette?s from a former pupil of his who was dying, for P. Clere’s: loving 
heart ‘drew love from all who knew him. We see him, too, as the best 
of brothers, so hearty and affectionate to his brother, his brother’s wife, 
and ‘his two nephews. 

The ‘story of his capture and ‘death is well known through the 
aécount written by P. de Ponlevoy, though P. Daniel gives us a few 
more details. The whole community and servants of the College of 
St: Genevieve were seized'4t midnight of April 10, 1870. They went, 
as P. Ducoudray, the Rector, said, rejoicing, to the Prefecture of the 
Police. The Rector was soon put into solitary confinement in the 
Conciergerie: he asked for one of his brethren as a companion, and 
this being granted, he named P. Clerc. Two days after they were 
removed to the prison of Mazas, where they found the Archbishop of 
Paris and the President, M. Bonjeau, who was in the next cell to 
P. Clerc. M. Bonjeau was a thorough Gallican, and so no friend to 
the Jesuits—till he came to know them. He was a man with the most 
chivalrous sense of honour, and thus Clerc was admirably fitted to win 
him. M. Bonjeau was his last convert. During the time allowed for 
recreation on May 23, M. Bonjeau said to the Archbishop, “‘ Well, my 
lord, who would ever have thought that a Gallican like me would be 
converted by a Jesuit !” 

During his captivity P. Clerc was perfectly happy, with his Bible, 
Breviary, some books on mathematics, for he considered it his duty to 
prepare to teach his class, should he be released; and later on he got 
his old friend again the Svmma of St. Thomas, A devout lady 
managed ‘once to visit him with his brother. Something was said of 
his being exchanged for some other prisoner. He rejected the idea 
with scorn, and at a hint that he might be shot he burst into an ecstasy 
of delight. ‘They had been removed to the prison of La Roquette on 
May 22. That evening M. Deguerry, Curé of the Madeleine, was 
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speaking to the Archbishop, who was seated on a bench ; he addressed 
him as my lord. The National Guard who was on duty said rudely, 
“Citizen, there are no lords here.” At this P. Clerc knelt on both 
knees before thee Archbishop, kissed his hand, and’ asked for his 
blessing, P. Clerc’s last two leiters were to his, two young nephews, 
about first communion, study, and good conduct, yet so kindly and 
cheerful, they are just the letters for boys ; and_ indeed his letters to his 
father, brother, and friends are all valuable and of great interest. It 
was through the ingenious piety of Madame Julius Clerc that our Lord 
was brought to visit His poor brethren in prison: the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was concealed in a compartment contrived in a cream-jug, The 
prisoners had been happy before to suffer for the Name of Jesus, and 
now they were filled with joy. When the names of those condemned 
to be shot were being read out, they stood waiting each one with the 
Sacred Host in his hand; as each heard his own name, he gave himself 
Holy Viaticum, went to die with his Lord, and completed his thanks- 
giving in heaven. 

In the preface his biographer says, “The private notes of P. Clerc, 
written under the eye of God and collected after his death, have laid 
bare to me his interior life. I have also been aided by the testimony 
of his brothers and superiors in religion. I must acknowledge that 
much as I respected his virtue—and I lived for eight years in the same 
house with him—I little suspected what was revealed after his death. 
But thank God I know him now, nor can I express the happiness it is 
to me to know him.” ‘This life is full of lessons for men of ‘this 
generation if they would but learn them. It is a great thing to see the 
poor Christian child robbed of his faith by godless education, grown 
into the young man of corrupted morals, and then again drawn to the 
bosom of his true Mother, the Catholic Church, and won to deep 
repentance and enlightened faith. It is beautiful to watch the steady 
onward march of the devout officer, the true Christian man in the 
world, but still wanting something better, and mounting higher, till his 
chivalrous, loving soul finds rest in religion, where he died to self and 
learnt to lead: that hidden life with God which was his training for the 
high grace of shedding his blood for his Lord. 


3 The Voice of Creation as a witness to the Mind of its Divine Author. Five Lectures. 
By Canon Oakeley. Burns and Oates, 1876. 

Canon Oakeley tells us in his Preface that these Lectures are an 
“attempt to give to the study of Creation in all its wonders and loving 
provisions a more religious direction than that grand subject is apt to 
receive in the popular teaching and literature of the present day.” It 
has often seemed to us that some such book was particularly needed for 
our Catholic population, and the only fault that we are inclined to find 
with Canon Oakeley’s Lectures is, that they are far too short and partial] 
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for their great subject. This, of course, is no reproach to their author, 
but we may make the appearance of these few charming pages the occa- 
sion of an appeal to the possible writers among us who are capable of 
giving us a modern edition, let us say, of the first part of Louis of 
Granada’s grand work called, /ntroduction to the Symbol of Faith. The 
outlines of the argument are all drawn out ready to hand by the:great 
Dominican, and it is only necessary that some Catholic naturalist should 
look through his voluminous pages to correct whatever may be out of 
date in point of science, and perhaps to add a number of beautiful 


illustrations of his own. 
Like everything that proceeds from Canon Oakeley, these Lectures 


will be found full of graceful thoughts happily expressed. He seems to 
have taken particular pains with the third Lecture, in which he explains 
the “mystery” of pain and suffering in God’s world. The following 
extract will give an idea of his manner. After explaining how our Lord 
has atoned for sin, he goes on— 


Let us next see what He has done for the cure of suffering. He has 
allowed suffering to remain in the world, as experience abundantly testifies. 
But He has imparted to it an inexpressible dignity by the fact of having 
taken it, as Man, into union with His Divine Nature, and thus giving the 
All-Holy a kind of partnership in it in the only way in which such an effect 
was possible. In a certain sense, therefore, He may be said to have deified 
it. When we come to look more closely at the results of this marvellous 
condescension, we find that suffering, as thus consecrated by the Passion of 
our Blessed Redeemer, has acquired a twofold efficacy, In the first place, 
it has become in the hands of God the great means of purification from sin ; 
and consequently, since it is consistent with the Divine purpose that sin 
should remain in the world, it is a most gracious dispensation of love that 
suffering also should remain as its cure. Of course it is efficacious towards 
this purpose only through the merits of our Lord’s Passion, and not through 
any virtue which it possesses apart from those merits. Yet its value as an 
instrument of moral purification might be guessed at from observation and ex- 
perience. How often do we remark, and how readily do we testify to the sober- 
ing and hallowing influence of affliction on the more careless and even reckless 
of those who are subjected to it! How sensibly have we felt its power, each 
of us in our own case, when visited by sickness or other like trial! Indeed, 
is not its character intimated by this very word “trial,” which so well denotes 
its searching and purifying nature? It changes the whole aspect of the 
world and of ourselves. It quells temptation by robbing sin of its hateful 
fascination and the world of its seductive allurements; and this to such an 
extent that it is hard for the sufferer to realize the identity of his present with 
his former self. In proportion as it throws the world farther off, it brings 
God and heaven nearer. Hence it is that so many reformations are effected 
by the near approach of death, and so many souls, as we may hope, rescued, 
like brands from the burning, by the discipline of affliction. Another effect 
of our Lord’s Passion on the nature of suffering, and one so closely con- 
nected with the fore-mentioned as not to require a separate classification, 
is to divest it of its simply penal character. It ceases to be simply penal by 
taking the purifying element into its composition. It is only the eternal 
punishment of hell which is now simply penal. The punishments of sin in 
this life are chastisements-——the visitations of a Father, not the mere inflic- 
tions of an avenger. “ Whom the Lord loveth He chastiseth, and He 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.”' Even those temporal penalties 
which are directly the consequence of sin are mitigated, in their crushing 
force, by this consideration ; and it is the only, although very real, ground pf 
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consolation which the minister of God is able to suggest to those who are 
suffering under them. Our Blessed Lord, I think, never rebuked such 
afflicted sinners without at the same time causing them to feel the effects 
of His love, and then only in the gentlest terms.” 

But purification from sin is not the only character which suffering has 
assumed since God the Son took it upon Himself. It has received a still 
higher title, and been raised to a still more exalted use. It has been elevated 
to the rank of a preparation for the highest grades of heavenly glory. It 
may now be, not merely a purifier from sin, but the concomitant of inno- 
cence. Here, then, we have a clear solution of the mystery to which I 
referred. a while ago—the protracted suffering even of the sinless. The 
baptized child whom I supposed to have been struck with palsy in its 
infancy, and kept on in the world for months and even years, apparently 
for no purpose but to suffer, has its precedents in the Gospel history. He 
is the companion of those little innocents of two years old and under, whom 
the sword of the tyrant sent straight to their glory. “He is one of that 
company of virgins who follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. These 
were purchased from among men, the first-fruits to God and to the Lamb. 
And in their mouth was found no lie, for they are without spot before the 
Throne of God.” 





4. Songs in the Night, and other Poems, By the Author of Christian Schools and 
Christian Scholars. Burns and Oates, 1876. 

The accomplished religious lady to whom we owe that very valuable 
book, Christian Schools and Christian Scholars,seems also to be a poetess, 
or if that title be too high for her modesty, a writer of graceful and 
beautiful verse. The little volume before us is divided into three parts. 
The first consists of poems which we suppose must be called “ mystic,” 
inasmuch as they are expansions of thoughts found in the works of 
St. John of the Cross, and pictures of various states of the soul in con- 
versation or union with God. Hence the name given to the whole 
volume—Songs in the Night. The second part of the collection is 
miscellaneous, and the third contains some imitations of ancient English 
poetry, including a modern version of the First Book of Lydgate’s 
Court of Sapience. It seems to us that we have seen some of these 
imitations before, but they are none the less welcome for that. As 
for the miscellaneous poems, they are, as might be expected, chiefly on 
religious subjects. The ramification is always good, and the thoughts 
beautiful. We can only afford to quote one specimen, “ The Ice-Flower 
on Mount Cenis.” 

Where the snow lies deepest, 
By the frozen lake, 

There the lovely ice-flow’r 
Doth her station take ; 

Spreading wide her mantle 
Of delicious blue, 


Not the midnight heavens 
Boast a deeper hue. 


I had climbed the mountain, 
Leaving with a sigh 

Chestnut woods and vineyards, 
And a southern sky ; 


2 St. Matt. ix. 1—8; St. Luke vii. 37—48; St. John v. 14; Zoid. viii. 11. 
% Apoc. xiv. 4, 5. 
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Matchless charms resigning, 
Nevermore to see, 

When, with sweet surprisal, 
Fell my eyes on thee. 


Strange thy choice, bright flower, 
Thus ’mid ice to bloom, 
Shedding life and gladness 
Here, where all is. gloom: 
Had the earth no hedgerow, , 
Garden or parterre, 
Warmer, kindlier shelter 
For a thing so fair? 


Did no sunbeams linger 
In the vale below? 
Seemed their shining brighter 
Here amid the snow ? 
Or, with lavish sweetness, 
Wouldst thou fling thy; store 
Like a royal giver 
At the poorest door? 


Dear to me our meeting, 
And the thoughts it brings, 
Memories and fancies, 
Sweet imaginings ; 
Pictures of a friendship 
Not in thoughtless youth, 
But in sadder manhood 
When we love in truth. 


Deeper and intenser 
Are the ties that. bind 
Hearts, whom kindred natures 
Late have chanced to find: 
Life, it may be, waning, 
Youth long past—when lo! 
One last, precious blossom 
Greets us from the snow. 


In the Rock fast rooted 
It hath found its stay ; 
Mortal hand shall never 
Tear those roots away : 
Still through frost and tempest 
Tt will yield its bloom, 
And its choicest beauty 
Wreathe around the tomb. 


5. Poems. By Sir John Croker Barrow. Longmans, 1876. 

6. Poems and Translations. By C. H. Hoole, Senior Student of Christ Church. 
Oxford and London: Shrimpton, and Simpkin and Marshall. 

7. Prierds et Souvenirs. Poesies Religieuse, Par Octave Ducrot (de Sixt). 
Paris: Haton, 1876. 

We group these little volumes together, simply because they belong 
to that class of poetry which has considerable merit, of a not merely 
negative kind, which is pleasant reading, and which we are glad to see 
placed within the reach of the public, but as to which the critic finds it 
hard to say anything unless he is,to-say a great deal more than he:has 
time for. Sir John C. Barrow is'the author of a little volume of poems, 
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called the Vatley of Tears, published; we think, ten or eleven years ago, 
and reviewed in. many of the Catholic papers, and. periodicals of the 
time. It gave an account of a conversion to Catholicism—apparently 
that of the author.,,,This little work now forms the, last part of the 
collected poems now before us. Some years before that the same writer 
had published another little’ volume, entitled Arden, which, is also 
included in the present publication, The remainder of the volume 
does not appear.to, have seen the light till now. In point of poetry, the 
earlier parts of Sir J. C. Barrow’s works are even better than the later, 
and the reader will find a considerable amount of pleasing versification 
and happy thought in the whole. We find it difficult to make a selection 
for quotation, so we trust almost to chance. Here is a poem called 
“One taken, the other left”— 


The lilac and laburnum cling together overhead— 

And the violet and primose cling together on the mead— 
And'we, my love,’ like them, -have clung together, all the.spring— 
But now we must be parted—for my soul is on the wing ! 


There are signs and sounds of sorrowing upon the earth beneath— 

And the skies have put their mourning on, beforehand, for my‘ death 
At my door the wind is sighing, like a ‘widow, in my ears—- 

And the clouds, like orphans, gather round my window, shedding tears ! 


The thunder chaunts a solemn dirge; already, for me, Tove? 
And the lightning lights’the candles for my requiem above ! 
And. hark! the bells are moaning in the belfry yen now— 
And are answered by the organ in the Rahicel owt below ! 


I hear a sound of music now, though very faint and far— 

It seems to me as if it cathe from yonder distant star— 

Your prayets, my love, are floating up to heaven on the air, 
And. are mingling with the music of the angels singing there— 


Oh !\ God! what strange bewilderment of soul and sense is this ! 
Oh! give me strength yet once again my crucifix, to kiss! 

My Lord! upon thy crown of thorns 4 crown of ‘fight T see! 
Have mercy, Jesus! Mary, help! Saint Joseph, pray for me? 


Mx. Hoole’s translations are very well done, and) his. volume. is very 
largely made up of translations. One of the very best of, his. original 
poems, “Alcesis” is also from a classical source. But we prefer putting 
him under contribution by quoting some verses of what he calls an 
“ Apology ”—it would seem, for inaction in the “ progress” of the day-— 


But you go on to the light, you tell me, slowly but surely, 

Yet quicker, perhaps, my friends, than every one might desire; 
And I stand by and marvel, in love and wonder purely, 

As you cast your garments off, and trample them in the mire. 


For I see you, one by one, forgetting your early teachers, 

And taking the things you laughed at, at last for righteous and true, 
Like a fair face wearing out, when the harsh unhappy features 
Come where the cheek was flushing, and eyes so soft and blue. 


But what is the end you seek? you tell me democracy only, 

Cheap land, cheap bread, cheap manners, if that were aught to admire ; 
But I love things that are rare, and you think me sad and lonely, 

If I leave the warfare alone, and sit at home by the fire. 
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Yet why should we leave our quiet, to harry the things we treasure? 
I love the old and polished, you love the noisy and new ; 

And surely to amputate limbs is never the surgeon’s pleasure, 

He sooner would bind and soften, though hand and scalpel be true. 


Your leaders seem harsh and cold, they lack the kindly affections : 

They lose the past and its lessons, its loyalty, faith, and love; 

And would give us a world of their own, mapped out in electoral sections, 
With much of Comte and Bentham, and little of heaven above. 


And then these working men, who it seems are destined to rule us, 
The smiths, and miners, and masons, are excellent fellows, no doubt; 
But asking the servants for orders, and letting the children school us, 
Seems hardly the way to work the political problem out. 


Ah, well! let the world go on: mere abuses who would screen them ? 
There is work for those who destroy, there is work for those who guard, 
And work, perhaps as needful, for those who would come between them, 
In the meeting of old and new, to render the change less hard. 


8. The Life and Letters of Sir Thomas More. By Agnes M. Stewart. Burns and 


Oates, 1876. 
9. Life of Mother Mary Teresa, Foundress of the Congregation of the Adoration of 


Reparation. _ (/bid.). 
10. Life of Mére Marie de la Providence, Foundress of the Helpers of the Holy Souls. 


By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. (/¢id.) 

11. Life of the Rev. Mother Saint Joseph, Foundress of the Congregation of Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Bourdeaux. London: Burns and Oates ; New York : Sadlier, 1876. 
These four works, which our want of space compels us to group 

together, are evidences of the activity with which English Catholics are 

supplied with good biographies of saintly persons. Miss Stewart’s book, 
which is written in her usual graceful style, is the most ambitious of the 
four, inasmuch as it deals with history as well as biography, and gives 
us some of Sir Thomas More’s letters as well as an account of his career. 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton writes with as much charm as ever, and we 

earnestly hope that her little work will make the Congregation of the 

Auxiliatrices du Purgatoire better known among us than it seems as 

yet to be. The other two books are very interesting translations, the 

first from the Abbé Hulst, the second from the Abbé Lebeurier. 
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IlL—OLD ENGLISH DEVOTION TO OUR BLESSED LADY. 
A Catalogue of Shrines, Offerings, Bequests, &c. 
PART XIL (SEGEFIELD—TANWORTH). 


SEGEFIELD. 


SELLYING. 


SETERINGTON. 


SHEFFIELD. 


Suapp, 
WESTMORELAND. 


Thomas Trollop of Thornley, Esq., by will 
dated April ro, 1552, bequeaths to o" Ladye of 
Pety of Sedgfeld, vis. 8 @.°?7 


In 1485, Richard Tilley of Sellying bequeaths 
to the making of a new image of our Blessed 
Ladye in the same church, lxvis. viii @.2%* 


In 1422, Sir John Bygod, Knight, Lord of 
Seterington, desires to be buried in his parish 
church before the image of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Will dated Monday before the feast of 
St. Lawrence, martyr.?*° 


In 1485, a bridge of three arches was erected 
across the river Don; it was called St. Marye’s 
bridge from a convent dedicated to our Blessed 
Ladye which was near it.?°° 

Here was a chapel of our Blessed Ladye 
of the bridge. 

George, Earl of Shrewsbury, K.G., Lord 
Steward of the King’s Household, in his will, 
dated August 21, 1537, says: 

“‘T will that three priests, for the space of 
twenty years next after my decease, shall sing for 
my soul; whereof two in the parish church of 
Sheffield, at the altar where Lady Ann, late my 
wife, lieth, and the other in the chapel of our 
Blessed Ladye of the Bridge in Sheffield, and that 
every one of them have xiii marks yearly.”?! 


The abbey of Shapp, formerly Hepp, of the 
Premonstratensian canons. Here, on every Sun- 
day, there was an alms of a loaf of bread, of the 
value of two pence, called ‘“‘Saynte Mary loffe,” 
2.2, Saint Marye’s loaf.*82 


SHIRBURN IN ELMET, Eufemia Lady Langton, widow of Sir John 


YORKSHIRE. Langton, by her will dated August: 26, 1463, 
337 Wills and Inventories, p. 105. *38 Test. Vet. p. 384. 
329 Test. Ebor. vol. i. p. 411. 230 Lewis, Typogr. Dict. sud nomine. 


331 Test. Vet. p. 681. 32 Valor Ecclesiasticus, t. v. p. 294. 
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SIGGESTON. 


SILVERTON, 
Devon. 


SCUTTERSKELF. 


SOMERSBY, 


Co. LINCOLN. 


leaves to the altar of the Blessed Virgin Marye, 
below the cemetery of the parish Church of Sher- 
biim in Elmett, an image of -the Blessed /Virgin, 
in alabaster, with a collar of SS gilt, part of silver, 
and part of gold, also a chain of gold with three 
pearls and one ruby set in it, and two fillets of 
pearls, which are never to be taken away from. the 
said image, but to-remain with it for ever.*** 


At the burial of John Scroby of Siggeston : 
“To ye lyght of our Ladye, iid.”2™ 


June 18, 1478;. “I, John Suyffnore, Person of 
Silferton, hale of minde, . . . make my testament 
and will'as folowith ; ffirst I bequethe.my sowle; to 
God, my» body tobe beryed in the chancell of 
Silferton afore our: Ladye.” #° 

Here was the fraternity of our Ladye, founded 
by Sir Nicholas Waddamé, Knight, and Lawrence 
Dobell, priest, to find a priest té pray for them 
and the benefactors of the fraternity. Thé'yearly 
value of the lands and possessions was 
viz. iis. x72 


Richard Lyndelay, or Lindley, by will dated 
January 18, 1480-1, leaves-a wax taper to burn 
before the image of the Blessed Virgin Marye in 
the porch. 2°" 


Collegiate chantry of. 

1. Our Ladye of Pity. 

2. Qur Ladye on, the left side of the altar. 

To each Sir Nicholas Merton leaves iiis. iiid., 
will dated August 26, 1524.7°5 


Is a village about six miles from Horncastle. 
In the churchyard, in 1800, there was standing an 
ancient cross, thd height of which was fourteex 
feet, including the base. _ The shaft: is octagonal ; 
on ‘one side of the cress is our Lord crucified, and 
on the ather sidey or the: teverse, an image of our 
Blessed Ladye arid her. Divine Son. It is engraved 
in the Archzologia.?*® 


%% Test. Ebor, vols ii. p. 258i %4 Wilis and Inventories, p. 99. 
*85 Oliver, Ecclesiastical Antig. of Devon, vol. i. p. 89, quoting from Bishop 
Courtenay’s Register, f.) 126. 
86\Mon. Dice. Exon, p. 474. 237 Test. -Ebor. vol. ‘iii. p 260. 
Mon, Dicec: Exon. pi 333: 39 Vol. xiv.) pi 276; plate 50. 
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SOUTHAMPTON. 


SOUTHWARK, 


Leland says« 

“ About two miles (from the mouth of Hamel- 
rise Creeke) upward brekith:in a great creke out 
of the ‘main ‘haven, and goith into the land by 
north. 

“On thé left hand of this creke by west, a 
little’ fromthe shore stondith a chapelle of Our 
Ladye'-of Grace, some time hauntid with pil- 
grimes. #0 

Offerings of Henry the Eighth to this sanc- 
tuary are recorded in his Majesty’s Privy Expenses: 

“August 4, 2nd Henry the Eighth, 1510— 

Offerings at Our Ladye of Grace at South- 
ampton, 65. 84,% 

“ August, 8th Henry the Eighth, 1516: 

“ Offering ‘at:Our Ladye of Grace at South- 
ampton, 105.74? 


I. St. Margaret. 

John ;Barkley, parish clerk of St. Margaret, 
by his will leaves four tapers of the light in the 
same church to burn against; his body there during 
his dirge.*** 


II. St., Marye, Overies, Overy, over the Rie, 
that. is, across the, river, now St. Saviour’s. 

The original foundation appears to have been 
due to an Anglo-Saxon, maiden of the name of 
Marye, who possessed a ferry-boat, or a Cross- 
ferry, or a Traverse-ferry, as Stow calls it, where 
London Bridge now stands. The ferryman and 
his wife, at their death, left the ferry to their only 
daughter, a maiden named Marye. “Which,” 
continues Stow, “with the goods left by her 
parents, as also with the profits rising out of the 
said ferry,'builded a house of sisters, in place 
whereof now’standeth the east part of St. Marye 
Overies. Church, above the choir where she was 
buriéd : unto which house. she gave the oversight 
and profits of the ferry.”*“* 

Subsequently it; became a college for priests ; 
aud in)i106/ for canons regular. “In this yeare 


Itin. vol. iii. p. 94. 
Letters and Papers Henry VIII. pt. ii. p. 1447. 


Lbid, p:-4472. 


Manning, /ist. of Surrey, vol. tii. p. §80. 
Vol. i. p53; and‘vol. iv. ‘p: 8. -Stow makes: his statement on the report of 


Bartholomew Linsted, a/ias Fowle, last prior of St. Marye Overies. 
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(1540),” says Wriothesley, ‘after Christmas the 
priore of Sainct Marie Overis in Sothwarke was 
made a parish church.” 

On the 8th of November, 1428, forty men 
were drowned in the Thames, owing to the arro- 
gance of the Earl Marshall, John Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk, who would sail to Greenwich. It was 
with difficulty any were rescued from the waves, 
but, owing to the outcry raised by persons in the 
neighbourhood, some were drawn upon land ; but 
scarcely ten lives were saved. One of those thus 
rescued was by birth a gentleman, Stapleton by 
name, who when sinking to the bottom of the 
Thames after the barge had broken asunder, 
beheld the whole of London beneath the water, 
and a countless multitude of demons there ; and 
then, thinking of the Blessed Virgin, he suddenly 
came up again, and was dragged out by the head 
at St. Katherine’s, near the Tower, and being thus 
saved, he declared this to all persons in London, 
to the praise of his Ladye, the Mother of our 
Lord.*4¢ 

Fabian gives the above date, but does not 
mention Stapleton.**’ 

Joan de Cobham, daughter of Sir Thomas 
de Berkeley, and widow of Reginald, Lord 
Cobham—who died 35th Edward the Third— 
died on October 2, 1369. In her will she says: 

“* My body to be buried in the churchyard of 
St. Marye Overhere, in Southwark, before the 
church door, where the image of the Blessed 
Virgin sitteth on high over that door; and I will 
that a plain marble stone be laid over my body. 
and thereon these words : 

Cious qui per ici pagsiets 
Pur lalme Joane ve Cobham priets. 


She left seven thousand Masses to be said for 
her soul.” 


III. St. Olave’s. 
In 1738, John Mockyng, of Southwark, leaves 
to the light of St. Marye, in St. Olave’s Church, 


265 Chron. of England, vol. i. p. 113. Camden Soc, 1875. 
46 Annales Mon. S. Albani, vol. i. p. 31. 

47 New Chronicles. ‘dit. Ellis, London, 1811, p. 599. 
38 Test, Vet. p. 81. 
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3s. 4@. Will dated Tuesday after the feast of 
St. Edmund, King and Martyr.?* 


SouUTHWELL, John Baddesworth, Rector of Laxton, by will 
Notts. dated December 1, 1472, leaves to the high altar 
of St. Marye of Southwell his best silver cup with 
its cover to be made into an image of the Blessed 

Virgin Marye.?°? 


SOUTHWICK, Leland says : 
Co. SOUTHAMPTON. “‘Southwic is a good bigge thorough fare, but 
no celebrate market. The fame of it stoode by 
the Priory of the Blake Chanons there, and a 
pilgrimage to our Ladye.” *! 
Among the privy expenses of Henry the 
Eighth in September, 1510, occurs an 
“Offering of the King to Our Ladye of South- 
wick, 6s. 8¢.°5? 


SOUTHWOLD. The image of our Ladye of Pity was in a very 
rich tabernacle, painted and gilt.*5* 


SOWERBY, Richard Lassell’s, of Sowerby, leaves xiiis. iiiid. 
YORKSHIRE. to the support of the light of our Ladye. Will 
dated April 5, 1472.74 
At Sowerby, there was a house called Ladye 
Well, near which was a remarkable fine spring, 
which in former times seems to have been appro- 
priated to “‘superstitious uses,” and to have been 
dedicated to the Virgin Marye, honoured at that 
time with the title of our Ladye: if, indeed, the 
country hereabouts was not the property of some 
religious house, fora considerable part of it went 
by the name of Ladyland, as appears from an 
entry in MS. Harl. 797, of the 44th of Edward 
the Third. 


STANWELL, Thomas Windesor, Esq., of the parish of 
MIDDLESEX. Stanwell, in the county of Middlesex, by will 
dated August 13, 1479, desires : 


49 Manning, vol. iii. p. 607. 

%® Test. Ebor. vol. iii. p. 202. 

*51 Ttin. vol. iii. p. 98. 

252 Letters and Papers, &c. Henry VIII. vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 1446. 

23 Nichols, J//ustrations of Manners and Expenses of ancient times in England, 
London, 1797, p. 186. 

24 Test. Ebor. vol. viii- p. 198. 

25 Hist, and Antiquities of the Parish of Halifax. By the Rev. John Watson, 
M.A., F.S.A.° London, 1775, p. 303. 
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** My body 'to. be buried on the north side of 
the quire of the, church of Our Ladye of Stan- 
well . . . before the image of our Ladye. . . 
Item, I will that there be one hundred children, 
each within the age of ‘sixteen, at my month’s 
mind, to say our Ladye’s Psalter for my soul in 
the church of Stanwell, each of them having four 
pence for his labour; and that at my month’s 
mind the candles burnt before the rood in the said 
church, with all the other lights before our Blessed 
Ladye, the Trinity, or any other saints in the said 
church be renewed and made at my expense.” 

He was the father of the first Lord Windsor, 
who died in 1489.7%° 


STAMFORD. In the procession of the gild of the Blessed 
Virgin Marye, five torches were carried in her 
honour.?°7 

Our Ladye of Stamford is mentioned in the 
will of Sir William Bruges, Garter-King-at-Arms, 
dated February 26, 1449.7°° 


SYANFORD, Thomas Fekys, of Sturston, was buried in the 
NORFOLK. church of-Stanford, in 1529, and ordered a light 
to be found for ever before our Blessed Ladye in 
her chapel of Stanford, which was the gift of 
Richard Fekys.*°° 


At first it was an alien priory of Austin Friars; 
iN 1415, it was converted into a collegiate church 
by Sir Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March. The 
chapel of our Ladye attached to this church is 
named in the Collegé Statutes as Capella Beate 
Marie de Stoke, and appears to have been a dis- 
tinct foundation. 

In 1490, Margaret, Duchess of Norfolk, devises: 

“My body to be buried in the choir of the 
church of our Ladye in Stoke before the image on 
the right side of the high altar.? 

In the household accounts of Elizabeth of 


York, March 24, 1502: 
“Offering to our Ladye of Stoke clare, xx@.” 2 


SfOKE By CLARE. 


286 Collins’s Peerage. Edit. 1768, vol. iv. pp. §9—62. 
257 Norwich volume of the Royal Archeological Institute, p. 143, note. 
%8 Test. Vet. p. 266; and Nichols’ ///ustrations, &c. p, 132. 
*69 Blomefield, vol. i. p. 543- 
260 Test. Vet. p. 404. 261 Privy Expenses, p. 3. 
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STOWMARKET. The south»aisle was called St. Marye’s,aisle; 
because the..chapel:.of our; Ladye was at the east 
end: oft. 


This chapel was furnished with a candle-beam, 
and an image of our Ladye, which stood in a 
niche of tabernacle work, to the making of ‘which 
Margaret Wetherard,-in 1457, bequeathed the 
sum-of 405/; and tothe mending of the candle- 
beam, which ‘was not; however, completed in 
1491, Edwatd Dilhoo’ left 3s. 4¢. He also 
directed a set of vestments to be prepared for 
the priest who officiated at our Ladye’s altar. 
Another vestment ‘for our Ladye’s altar was pro- 
vided; in 1521, out of a'bequest for that purpose 
by Margaret Goddard. In 1491, Jone Ry left 
335. 4a. towards the upholding of the Mass of 
our Ladye at this altar. The wills of the 
parishioners contain many bequests for providing 
candles for the candle-beam of, this chapel.?é 

Here, before the Holy Sepulchre, stood the 
“Common Light ;” and there was also another 
known as the “Bachelor’s Light,” being main- 
tained at the cost of the single men of the 
parish. To this light, in 1533, Thomas Coyne 
bequeathed eight coombs of malt.°% 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. In 1367, William Whittlesey, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, granted forty days of pardon to those who, 
for the sake of pilgrimage, oblation, or devotion, 
should visit the image of the glorious Virgin 
Marye in the parish church of Stratford-on-Avon ; 
or so often as, before that image, they should 
devoutly recite, five times, the Angelical Saluta- 
tion, in honour of the five chief Joys of our 
Blessed Ladye, kneeling, or with devout inclina- 
tion of the body, or head.*% 


STRATTON, NORFOLK. In 1471 Edmund Cross, rector of this church, 
, +7 
was buried before the image of our Ladye.? 
SuDBURY, SUFFOLK. In the household expenses of Elizabeth of 
York : 


“March 24, 1502. 


“ Offering to our Lady of Sudbury, iis. vid.” 


%62 Proceedings of the Suffolk Archeological Institute, v. ii. p. 254. 

%63 hid. p. 252. 

°64 Pilorimages to St. Mary of Walsingham, &c. By Erasmus. Translated by 
J. Gough Nichols, F.S.A.. Note, pp. 99, 100. 

65 Gen. Hist. of Norfoll, p. 110. 

266 P. 3, 
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SWAINSTHORP. 


SWANLAND. 


‘TANWORTH. 


The Church of St. Mary was demolished at 
the Reformation. In 1503 it was called the old 
church, and the principal image of our Ladye 
was almost decayed.” 


By will, dated September 5, 1405, Sir Gerard 
Usflete leaves one acre of arable land, at the 
east end of the village of Swanland, for the 
support of a light before our Ladye in the chapel 
of Swanland for ever.?® 


Robert Fulwode, Esq., bequeathed a year’s 
rent of vs. in this form, viz., viiid. to find a 
lamp before the image of our Ladye in his 
chancel there, and the remainder for the repara- 
tion of the church, and other purposes.” 


*67 Blomefield, Parkin’s continuation, vol. iii. p. 41. 
368 Test. Ebor. vol. i. p. 340. 
269 Notices of the Churches of Warwickshire. Warwick, 1847. Vol. i. p. 4. 
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In One Volume Crown 8vo, 536 pp., cloth, price 6s., 


With a Vast Amount of Additional Information, interesting Historical and Personal 
Detaiis, and Statistics of Convents brought down to the present day, 


TERRA INCOGNITA; 


OR, THE CONVENTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


By Joun Nie 


HOLAS MURPHY. 


This Edition is enriched with a letter from His Holiness POPE PIUS IX., and one of 
Monseigneur DUPANLOUP, Bishop of Orleans. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** This book contains an immense amount 
of information respecting the various reli- 
gious houses for nuns of one order or other 
in Great Britain. Few Protestants have 
any idea how numerous are the different 
orders, and how large is the charitable and 
educational work done by them. Many of 
the very names of the orders will be new to 
most of our readers, . . . It is impossible, 
even for the most opposed to the system of 
religious reclusion, to study this work with- 
out being profoundly impressed with the 
immense amount of self-denial and devotion 
evinced, and by the amount of work accom- 
plished.” —Standard. 

‘“*The author of this book, a Roman Ca- 
tholic, inscribes it to his ‘Protestant fellow- 
subjects.’ He writes as if he expected no 
other readers. No sentence likely to offend 
their prejudices ever flows from his pen. 
His style is easy, and what he has to say he 
says with much skill. . . . More attractive 
reading, especially for female minds, could 
hardly be found.” —Pali Mail Gazette. 

‘This volume contains a very elaborate 
and very interesting account of the convents 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr Murphy 
dedicates it to his Protestant fellow-sub- 
jects, and hopes that it will have the effect 
of dissipating various misconceptions about 
conventual life which are more or less pre- 
valent among them. - This is a most praise- 
worthy object; we wish him success in it; 


and we cannot but think that any impartial | 


Protestant reader will find himself asto- 
nished at the amount of useful work which 
these religious societies are doing.” —Spec- 
tator. 

“This is a book that cannot fail to inte- 
rest, from its excellent statistical account 
of the work of education carried on by the 
Roman Catholic religious establishments in 
the United Kingdom.”— Guardian. 

“There is such dense ignorance on the 
part of most English people as to conventual 
life, that we must credit Mr Murphy with 
the performance of an excellent work when 
he endeavours to throw some light upon it. 
His ninth chapter, in which he describes 
the course through which a candidate for 
* profession’ as a nun passes, is therefore of 
especial value. . . . Suffice it to say in con- 
clusion, that the author has supplied us 
with a book both useful to the active poli- 
tician, and interesting to the ordinary clerical 
or lay reader, while the unexceptionable 
nature of its tone challenges for it an impar- 
tial perusal.”—Church Times. 

‘*Mr Newdegate and his friends ought to 
be extremely grateful to the author for the 





very large stock of useful information they 
will here find ready to hand.”—Church 
Review. 

“‘ Mr Murphy is an attractive writer, and 
the way in which he introduces the subject 
he treats of is very well done, and the illus- 
| tration well chosen.”—TZhe Rock, a Church 
of England Family Newspaper. 

““We have read what Mr Murphy has 
written with undisguised interest, and when 
we need information about the various insti- 
tutions he has undertaken to describe we 
shall turn to his volume.” —Christian World. 

‘*There is no bitterness in the book. It 
is a good book to read, and conveys a most 
important lesson to Protestants to increase 
and multiply their own Christian organisa- 
| tions, and to be instant in season and out of 
| season to do good.”— Watchman and Wes- 
leyan Advertiser. 

‘Some of the narratives are very inte- 
resting, and there is a frank, and at the same 
time practical and business-like, tone about 
the book which makes it very easy reading, 
and tends to give an ordinary reader that 
confidence in the author which would not 
be so readily entertained were he more 
gushing and sentimental, after the manner 
of ’Verts. And we have to thank him for 
what is daily getting rarer in large books, a 
full and convenient index.”— Union Review. 

** Of its merits, the skill displayed in the 
treatment of a subject so vast and so impor- 

tant as to demand an expenditure of time, 
| and labour, and sesdeneh: which it would 
have been in the power of but few men to 
devote to it, of the mingled ease and anima- 
tion of the style, and of the value of the 
statements contained in it, we should find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to speak too 
highly.” — Tablet. 

** We think that a perusal of this volume 
will not only assure the Protestant world as 
to the reality and excellence of the various 
works — religious and educational — now 
being conducted by religious bodies in these 
two islands, but also will astonish even 
Catholic readers.”— Weekly Register. 

** Those who are still open to conviction, 
and who wish to learn the truth about 
Catholic convents, and about conventual 
life in the Catholic Church, will find in Mr 
Murphy’s work all they can desire to know.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 

‘*We can honestly say, that ‘Terra In- 
cognita’ is a most interesting book. The 
story of each Order is told with considerable 
narrative power, and the author’s sincere 
enthusiasm for the high-souled women who 
| devote their lives to religious works is at 


































































































times infectious. We have never met with 
any work containing anything like the same 
amount of information on the sibject. It is 
almost as good as the report of a Royal 
Commission.”— Birmingham Daily Mail. 
‘*Whoever wishes to know all the good 
that can be said of nunneries, and all the 
arguments that can be used in their favour, 
may safely be referred to this volume. In 
it he will find what he wants, and the 
literary character of the work is such that it 





may be read with pleasure.” —Edin. Courant. 

**Mr Murphy writes with an intention to | 
be fair ; and he seems to have succeeded. As | 
far as it goes, the book has the impartiality 
of tone proper to a parliamentary report. 
If Mr Murphy says nothing against the con- 
vents or those who govern them, it is clearly 
because he believes nothing can be said. He 
has tried the issue between them and their 
detractors in his own way, and he cannot 
find that a single charge has been sustained. 
One thing that many honest people are apt 
to overlook he clearly brings out, namely, 
that the convents have nearly all a purpose 
of practical and most philanthropic utihty.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 

**It is, therefore, indirectly to Mr Newde- 
gate that we owe this book, and none who 
read it, unless they come to its perusal with 
singularly jaundiced minds, will fail of gra- 
titude to the hon. member for North War- 
wickshire for having instituted that crusade 
against nunneries which has called forth so 
pleasant and instructive a book.”—Liver- 
pool Daily Albion. 

** Extremely interesting alike to Roman 
Catholics, Anglo-Catholics, and Protest- 
ants.” —Liverpool Mail. 

**The work contains a vast amount of inte- 
resting information respecting the charitable 
and educational institutions of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Great Britain and Ire- 





land.” —Manchester Examiner and Times. 

“A book which has a certain interest for | 
most people, and is likely to have a very 
considerable interest for a large number of | 
people.” — Scotsman. } 

‘*Mr Murphy has produced what, in a | 
literary sense, is best described as a very in- 
teresting book. His style is pure and | 
pointed ; he writes like a gentleman and a | 
scholar, while he thinks like a liberal- 
hearted Catholic. His subject has the ad- 
vantage of being an unhackneyed one; and 
where so much is novel, it was to be antici- 
pated that a great deal would prove interest- 
ing. The information is often as startling 
as it is new. As we look at the large 
volume before us, we reflect, with a kind of 
shame and pity for our former selves, on the 
density and extent of our ignorance as to a 
great power in active operation at our very 
doors.” — Stirling Journal. 

** Every page will be read with deep and 
enthralling interest.” — Welshman. 

“Read without preconceived notions of 
mistrust, it will be felt that a very favour- 
able case is made out, and that the educa- 
tion of the poor, and the works of charity 
rendered by the members of these communi- 
ties, have effected a vast amount of good.”— | 
Stamford Mercury. 
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‘*The author of this volume has addressed 
it specially to Protestants, with a frankness, 
and, we may add, a cleverness and tact, 
which we recognise and respect. We ap- 
preciate the confidence which he has shown 
in the candour and fairness of Protestants, 
and his intelligent perception of their will- 
ingness to be instructed upon subjects with 
which they may not be conversant, and to 
form a correct and independent judgment 
upon established facts. We desire to reci- 
procate the feeling which has dictated the 
dedication of the book, and to express our 
sense of the ability with which he has dis- 


| charged his self-imposed task; and our obli- 


gations to him for supplying so much 
interesting information. He writes with the 
earnestness and enthusiasm of dne whose 
heart is in the cause, and with a grace and 
vigour which are winning and impressive.” — 
Dublin Daily Express. 

**The title of the book is as felicitous as 
the treatment of its contents. To the out- 
ward world the convent is not only unknown 
land, but often a region whose sacred seclu- 
sion the profane, the worldly, and the hostile 
wilfully misrepresent. .. . We know ourcon- 
vents to be the nursing mothers of religion, 
the schools wherein the females of Ireland 
learn and are taught to practise those virtues 
which have gained them so enviable a pre- 
eminence amongst their sisters throughout 
the whole earth. We see, every day, the 
comforts and blessings showered by these 
true ministering angels on the diseased and 
destitute. . . . We believe the vindication 
of the Orders of the holy women of the 
Church could not be in more competent 
hands.” —Freeman’s Journal. 

‘*The book bears upon it the stamp of a 
highly cultivated mind, and is evidently the 
work of a Christian gentleman. The style 
is easy, very pleasing, and is well sustained 
throughout ; and not one sentence, not one 
word, is employed calculated to offend or 


| sting his fellow-subjects of that persuasion 


to whom the work is dedicated. The sub- 
jects are well and methodically arranged, 
and there is to the whole a very complete 
index.”—Cork Constitution. 

‘*In dealing with his great subject, Mr 
Murphy has been not merely conscientious 
and painstaking—of that all who know him 
would feel assured beforehand—but he has 
shown thorough mastery of it. Catholics 
owe him a debt of gratitude for the ample 
vindication he has made of institutions which 
they so love and revere; Protestants like- 
wise owe him a debt of gratitude, if only they 
be wise enough to perceive it, for the means 
of dispelling a monstrous and unjustifiable 
prejudice. Literature has had the advan- 
tage of receiving from his pen a really able 
and exhaustive book upon one of the most 
important social phenomena of the day.”— 
Cork Examiner. 

“It is a book creditable alike to the 
capacity and the good taste of the author— 
a book in which the Protestant will find 
prejudice dissipated without offence, and in 
which the Catholic must recognise a com- 
plete vindication of institutions which are 


| the glory of his faith.”—Cork Daily Herald. 
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